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THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


announces a 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF LINGUISTICS 


sponsored jointly by 
The University and The Canadian Linguistic Association 


to be held 
July 2nd - August 15th, 1958 


at the 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta., Canada 


The Summer School of Linguistics has been organized to present 
an opportunity for linguistic studies in Canada. It is expected that it 
will be of interest not only to those who wish to embark on or continue 
a study of Linguistic Science as a major subject but also 


{to advanced undergraduates and graduate students in such fields 
as English, Modern & Classical Languages, Anthropology, Phi- 
losophy, Psychology, and Sociology who wish to combine the 
study of Linguistics with their major subject; 


{| to English and foreign language teachers in high schools, colleges, 
and universities who wish to apply to language teaching the 
methods and results of modern linguistics; and 


{to others such as museum and library staff, civil servants, and 
missionaries, to whom a knowledge of linguistics is of value. 
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COURSES 


Descriptive Linguistios J.-P. Vinay (U of M) 
Modern English Grammar ..................+.-- M. Joos (U of Wis) 
Teaching English as a Second Language ....... W. F. Mackey (Laval) 
Comparative Classical Philology ..... Margery MacKenzie (U of Alta) 
History of the English Language .......... M. H. Scargill (U of Alta) 


ALL COURSES MAY BE TAKEN FOR CREDIT 


Fees: Instruction per course $40.00 


Students who are not eligible for Canada Council grants and who 
are in need of financial assistance should write the Director of the 
Summer School of Linguistics. 


Additional Information : 


A brochure giving full details concerning the Sum- 
mer School of Linguistics is available upon request. 
For additional information please write to Dr. E. Rein- 
hold, Director, Summer School of Linguistics, Univer- 
sity of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


NB — Advance registration is required of all Summer Session 


students and must be completed not later than April 30th. 
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VARIA 


[ Items for inclusion in this section should be sent to M. H. Scargill, 


University of Alberta, Edmonton. ] 


q 1. 


q 2. 


3. 


5. 


Copies of Eugene A. Nida’s “Synopsis of English Syntax” are avail- 
able at one dollar each from Norman A. McQuown, 1126 East 59 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


In response to our request for information about research in progress, 
Mr. G. Waimel of 555 Dover Court Road, Toronto 4, tells us that he 
is working on theories of origin of the Esto-Mua language. 


The convention of the National Council of Teachers of English which 
was held in Minneapolis in November, 1957 devoted a series of 
meetings to Structural Linguistics. A number of school teachers 
described their experiences with the application of the structural 
method in the classrooms. One enthusiast stoutly declared that 
Roberts’ Patterns of English was “his Bible.” Speakers from univer- 
sities were Henry Lee Smith, Jr.; John C. McGalliard; Ralph B. 
Long; Edward E. Potter and M. H. Scargill. 


. J.-P. Vinay has drawn to our attention a statement by Otto Jesper- 


sen, made in 1920 in his Presidential Address to the Modern Humani- 
ties Research Association. It is well worth quoting at this time to 
remind us that we, too, are in danger of dividing into tiny groups. 
I myself was recently amazed to read a public statement by a so- 
called linguist in America that the study of Old English is without 
value. 


On the interaction between specialized research and culture. 


“Let each man specialize as much as he likes, and let us by all 
means encourage special study in many branches, but our Associa- 
tion as such must have the widest horizon possible. The individual, 
too, will do well while specializing not to lose sight of the greater 
whole of which his study forms only one part. I remember reading 
in an American newspaper the following conversation about a doctor: 
“So he’s a specialist. What is his specialty?” The answer was “The 
nostrils”, which elicited the further question: ‘Which nostril?”. It 
is impossible to do really fruitful research work ir one field without 
a wide outlook to other fields: --. no one can specialize on Old 
English diphthongs without taking into consideration Gothic and Old 
High German or without an adequate knowledge of diphthongs in the 
living speech of the twentieth century — and, as I have already said, 
language cannot be properly studied without literature, nor literature 
without language. Specialization is good and natural and necessary, 
but should not cramp the mind, and it must be one of the objects of 
our Association to enlarge the mind through the cooperation of many 
scholars, each with his own speciality.” 


O. Jespersen, Presidential Address to the Modern Humanities 
Research Association, 1920 (Linguistica, p. 89) 


The October (1957) issue of the Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology contains an article by M. H. Scargill entitled “The Sources 
of Canadian English”’. 


eS 


j 6. A review submitted by R. H. Robinson, Toronto, for this issue had 


to be partially rewritten to fit our present holding of phonetic types. 
This raises the question as to what types exactly we need. The 
following is a list of our present holdings in 10 pts and 7 pts. It 
will be noticed that the 7 pts list is very short. This means that, 
for the time being at least, we cannot run a footnote or an article 
using phonetic symbols in 7 pts. type, and authors are asked to 
refrain from using phonetic transcriptions in foot-notes. 


The editors would like to know definitely (1) what symbols are 
required in addition to those shown below and (2) whether phonetic 
type should be purchased in 7 pts roman for the purpose of foot- 
notes and Book Reviews. In particular, they want to know if the 
accented letters numbered 1 to 10, used in the spelling of German 
and Spanish, are sufficient, or should we buy the extra ones needed 
for Italian, Portuguese, etc. And what about Czech, Hungarian, 
Polish? Not to mention the transliteration symbols for Russian and 
Far Hastern languages... 


SYMBOLES PHONETIQUES , PHONETIC SYMBOLS 
# 1— Benedictine Book, 10-292 — solid. 


I— 22—e 43—ii 
2—ppn 23 —'o 44— 1 
3—e & 24—0 0 45 —6 6 
4—c 25—n 4 
26—9d 6 47 —fi ii 
6—o o 27—aA A 48 o 
9 49 —éé@ 
8—j j 29—a a 50—i i 
9—y 30—vu 51—[] [] 
10—6 6 31— B B 
11—é é 32—p 53—| | | 
12—a 4 33—4 a 54 — || 
13 —é 1 55—() () 
14—a 35 —6 6 56—«» «>» 
15—a1 1 36—u 57 —§ § 
16—vy 37 —H H 58—it 
18—11 39 oO 60 — 
19—s § 40—io 61 — 
20—y y 41—.0 ,a 62 — 
21—z z 42 —o: a: 63 — 
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# 2— 7 pts, De Vinne, 7-46 rom. et italique. 


2—444 fh 14—t ¢t 20—| | 
4—6 66 16—() () 

6—ii ti ti 18—/ 


7. 


It appeared at the Ottawa meeting that members would like to have 
a listing of theses on linguistics and allied subjects (1) already 
written at Canadian universities, and (2) in progress. The Fall issue 
plans to carry such a list, if answers giving full details in biblio- 
graphical form reach us by September list, the deadline for the Fall 
issue. Please follow style shown below. Ideally listing of past theses 
should show short abstract of each title, name of professor in charge 
of thesis, and other pertinent details. Theses will be classified ac- 
cording to categories, ie. Philology, Stylistics, Phonetics, Descriptive 
Linguistics, etc. We suggest using the tabulation used by CPL in 
their yearly Bibliography of Linguistics (Spectrum, Utrecht) as a 
basis for classification. Theses in progress could be indicated very 
briefly, but there again a short abstract of the purpose of the thesis 
would be useful. If the response to our request is too large, it 
could be made the subject of a separate publication (Cf. the List of 
Theses published by the Royal Society in the field of Humanities). 
We could carry a regular column of the Theses in Progress, which 
take up less space and are of more topical interest to our members. 


Suggested Styles* : Name, First name(s), Title of Thesis, underlined. 
City, Name of Institution, Name of Department, 
M.A. (or Ph.D.) thesis (date). Names of Pro- 
fessors in charge of thesis. Number of pages, 
figures, maps, etc. Means of reproduction (mi- 
meographed, etc.). Short abstract. 


. Arrangements are now complete for the Summer School of Lin- 


guistics to be held in Edmonton this year. Likely to attract a great 
number of students are courses on English Grammar (M. Joos), Lin- 
guistic Geography (W. S. Avis), and Descriptive Linguistics (J. P. 
Vinay). We understand that J. P. Vinay will use Eskimo as one of 
the languages for drill in the application of techniques of analysis. 


If the 1958 Summer School of Linguistics is a success, it might 
well become a permanent feature of the Summer Session there. 


. The Reverend C. D. Ellis of St. Paul’s Church, Fort Albany, Ontario 


has almost completed a course on Spoken Swampy Cree. This will 
probably be made available on tapes and sheets. 


M. H. SCARGILL, 
University of Alberta. 


a Cf. Linguistica Canadiana JOLA 3.2 (1957): 94. 
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A SAMPLING OF MATERIALS FOR A DICTIONARY 
OF CANADIAN ENGLISH BASED ON 
HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES* 


by 
Charles J. Lovell, Willow Springs, Illinois. 


FOREWORD 


Discussions of the need for a Dictionary of Canadian 
English, during the past several years, have made it rather pain- 
fully obvious that most Canadians, lacking ready access to the 
Oxford English Dictionary and the Dictionary of American 
English, are unable to grasp the idea behind a dictionary based 
on historical principles. Others, while familiar with such works, 
have had little conception of. the wealth of materials awaiting 
lexical exploitation in the field of Canadiana. It is understand- 
able that Canadian scholars, inexperienced in the art of lexi- 
cography, should feel uncertain how to proceed about cultiva- 
tion of ground that has for so long lain fallow. So that a 
beginning may be made, this selection of materials is offered 
as a suggestion of the lines that an historical Dictionary of 
Canadian English might follow. 

Too much must not be expected from this initial effort. 


* T am grateful to the Canadian Linguistic Association and the 
Humanities Research Council of Canada for research grants that per- 
mitted extensive revision of this paper (first circulated in Mimeographed 
form at the Conference of Learned Societies, Ottawa, 1957). 

It gives me pleasure to formally record my deep appreciation for 
the invaluable advice and friendly services of Dr. Walter S. Avis, Royal 
Military College, Kingston; Mr. Charles A. Crate, Yellowknife; Philip 
H. Godsell, F.R.G.S., Calgary; Dr, John E. Robbins, Encyclopedia Cana- 
diana, Ottawa; Dr. Jacques Rousseau, National Museum of Canada, Ot- 
tawa; and Dr. M. H. Scargill, University of Alberta, Edmonton. 

To the personnel of the Department of Labour Library, Ottawa; 
London Public Library; McGill University Library, Montreal; Parlia- 
mentary Library, Ottawa; Toronto Public Library; University of To- 
ronto Library; and University of Western Ontario Library, London; I 
am thankful for the interest shown in digging out their dustiest old 
papers for my examination. 

Thanks are also due to the many editors, teachers and missionaries 
who have furthered my studies through donations of newspapers, pam- 
phlets and magazines for excerption. — C. J. L. 
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In the first place, the study is fragmentary and the entries are 
not intended to form a representative cross-section of the pro- 
spective dictionary, the selection having derived from a collection 
of perhaps 25,000 citations —- about one-tenth of the raw 
materials considered desirable for compilation of a fairly com- 
prehensive work on the Canadian English vocabulary. An effort 
has been made to enter various words suggested by correspondents, 
but lack of space has excluded many such terms as: boxla, 
broken front, Canadian Shield, Confederation, cover-point, Dog 
Rib, Family Compact, hat trick, Ramik, moss bag, National 
Policy, silver thaw, slob, snye, tilt and Winnipeg goldeye. 
Bibliographical references are in the abbreviated form customary 
in historical dictionaries; while these may puzzle the uninitiated, 
it must be borne in mind that use of short titles is dictated by 
space requirements. Dates should not be considered to suggest 
earliest possible use for the bulk of the research has been centred 
upon the meagre Canadiana, weak in primary sources, available 
in Chicago libraries. Furthermore, while it is helpful to sub- 
mit citations and tentative definitions to authorities in various 
fields for criticism, the practice is too expensive and time-con- 
suming in the early stages of gathering materials; consequently, 
some of the definitions are not as precise as may be expected in 
the eventual dictionary. 

In conclusion, no pretence is made that the words herein 
are exclusively of Canadian origin. While aboiteau, Chipe- 
wyan, Eskimo, pemmican, shaganappi and York boat are cer- 
tainly 100% Canuck and Doukhobor is Canadian by adoption, 
there is not the slightest reason to believe that the Chinese 
laundry first appeared in Canada. The significant point here is 
that researches for three great dictionaries, the Oxford English 
Dictionary, the Dictionary of American English, and Dictionary 
of Americanisms, failed to unearth more than a solitary example 
dated 1904, whereas we are able to offer copious evidence cover- 
ing more than 70 years of Canadian use. Our collectors of 
citations must keep alert and take nothing for granted ! 

C. 


THE ENTRIES : 


{ aboideau, pl. aboideaux ; and aboiteau, pi. aboiteaus, 
aboiteaux ; also abatteau, abbatteau, etc. Maritimes, Lower 
Que. (Not i in OED, DA.) 


Derivation : 1708 DIEREVILLE, Voy. du Port Royal 77: On n’arréte pas 
le cours de la Mer aisément; cependant les Acadiens en viennent a 
bout par de puissantes Digues qu’ils appelent des Aboteaux & voicy 
comment ils font...; 1898 N.B. Mag. Oct., 225: Possibly, originally, it 
was “une boite d’eau’”’ — at the water-box — applying to the particular 
part of a dike across a stream in which the sluice or water-box is built, 


and this is exactly the present application of “aboideau’’; ibid. 226: I 
have always understood that the word ‘‘aboideau’’ came from the French 
words “abor,” “d’eau,” — “abor” to keep at bay, “‘d’eau” the water. 


1. A dike with sluice-gates, devised by the Acadians to 
protect marshlands from the inroads of the sea. 


1825 Novascotian (Halifax) 9 Mar. 86/1: Before half an hour the 
violence of the water washed away with a fearful rapidity the complete 
side of the abatteau and left the other a shattered and disfigured mon- 
ument to their enterprise; ibid. 16 Mar. 99/2: Heretofore Abbateaus 
have been constructed in too narrow a base; 1829 Moorsom Letts. N.S. 
187: The aboiteau is provided with a floodgate which opens and closes 
with the preponderating water; 1876 CAMPBELL Hist. Yarmouth Co., N.S. 
5: The river being thus shut up, forced a new opening for itself; and, 
in 1810, it was again closed by a good dyke, with substantia] sluices; and 
the abatteau was protected by a long pier running out seaward; 1905 
CROSSKILL P.E.J. 85: As a result of such legislation, Aboideaux (which 
have been more or less successful) have been constructed at the under- 
mentioned places; 1955 Hants Jrnl. (Windsor, N.S.) 13 Apr. 8/3: Bull- 
dozers and all types of modern machinery, directed by a staff of engineers 
with great heaps of plans and blueprints, are constructing an aboiteau 
to provide protection to a considerable marsh body. 


2. A sluice in a dike so arranged that water can run out 
at low tide, yet closed to passage of incoming tides. 


1898 N. B. Mag. Oct. 225: We have in these provinces few words, a- 
side from place-names, which are truly indigenous, and of these aboideau 
is a prominent one; 1933 THOMPSON & EDGAR Cdn. Ry. Development 107: 
In traversing meadows or marshes subject to inundation at high tide, 
aboideaux were built through the embankments in order to restrain the 
rising waters; 1935 LONGSTRETH N.S. 141: He told me a lot of technical 
things about sluice-ways and swinging gates, aboiteaus to the natives, 
which I have luckily forgotten; 1956 Farm News Press Clip Sheet 5 
Sep. 1/2: Maintenance of this single large structure will be more con- 
centrated and more economical than the maintenance which would be 
required on lengthy running dyke and many small creek aboiteaux. 


{ acclamation. (Not in any of 12 leading British and American 
dictionaries. ) 


1. by acclamation : without opposition ; without the 
formality of balloting. 


1844 Pilot (Montreal) 23 Oct. 2/3: Terrebonne. — Hon. L. H. Lafon- 
taine returned by acclamation; 1863 Norfolk Reformer (Simcoe, C. W.) 
25 June 2/4: The “Grits” were taken to task about their professions of 
retrenchment because, as he said, they put the county to the expense of 
an election and did not allow him to be returned by acclamation!!!; 
1897 Kootenaian (Kaslo, B.C.) 18 Dec. 1/4: Judging from the number 
of signatures attached to the requisition and from general street gossip 
the chances for an election by acclamation are growing daily; 1916 
BRIDLE Sons of Can, 101: He was elected by acclamation for Labelle 
in 1900; 1957 News of No. (Yellowknife) 27 June 1/3: He took the seat 
by acclamation three years ago — and may do the same thing again 
this time. 
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b. with acclamation : as above. Rare. 

1844 Examiner (Toronto) 23 Oct. 3/1: Yesterday, the election was 
held for this County, when Jacob De Witt, Esq. a strong supporter of 
the late Ministers, was returned with acclamation. 


2. acclamation, n. : election without opposition. 


1886 Manitoba Liberal 10 Dec, 1/2 St. Francis Xavier. — J. Burke, 
Gov’t., acclamation. 1895 News (Rat Portage) 6 Dec. 4/2. A report has 
been circulated that the Editor of the NEWS would be a candidate for 
the Council. This he wishes most emphatically to deny. Nothing will 
do for him but acclamation. The burnt child dreads the fire. 1952 No, 
Star (Yellowknife) Dec. 2/1. The Separate School contest for one seat 
resulted in an acclamation when Emil Dagenias withdrew his candidacy. 
1955 Port Dover (Ont.) Maple Leaf 8 Apr. 5/3. Poor Laird with his “Re- 
cord” is striving / To get an acclamation for “Jim”; / We think in a 
democratic province / The ballot box would be the best thing. 


q bakeapple, bake-apple and bake apple ; also baked apple, 
obs. ; bog apple, local, obs. Labrador, Nad., N.S. (OED, DA, 


1889, 1895.)? 


The cloudberry plant, Rubus chamaemocus, especially its luscious, 
pulpy fruit, ripening wine-red (on the side facing the sun), 
changing to pale amber and dull yellow. 


Derivation : 1792 cartwricHt Labrador Jrnl. I. ix Baked Apple. The 
fruit of a plant so called, from the similarity of taste to that of the pulp 
of a roasted apple. 


baked apple 


1775 caRTWRIGHT Labrador Jrnl. II 96: I saw the first baked apples; 
1839 TUCKER Five Yrs. Labrador 104: Several small shrubs are found 
in the country which bear fruit, the principal one of which is called the 
baked apple berry. 


b. bog apple (perhaps misheard by writer) 


1823 [BROMLEY] Gen. Descr. N. S. 35: Bog Apple, Rubus Chamzmo- 
rus. 


c. bakeapple 


1829 HALIBURTON Stat. Acct. N.S. II. 216: The surface of the bog 
itself is covered with a bright berry plant, resembling a dwarf raspberry, 
the berry being nearly of the size and appearance of the yellow Antwerp 
raspberry, and is termed by the residents, “bake-apple”; 1853 Trans. Lit. 
& Hist. Soc. Que. IV. 336: As to fruits or berries, there are none on the 
coast excepting cranberries and another small berry called the “bake 
apple’; 1906 LUMSDEN Skipper Parson 103: We stop to eat the delicious 
berry called the “bake apple,” growing in such abundance at our feet, or 
to admire the enchanting seaview; 1955 Ev. Telegram (St. John’s) 11 
Mar, 6/3: They are taking back with them partridge berries from cold 
storage and bake apples which they had never had before. 


1 The DA incorporated the OED’s ore Py Fr faith, although both happened 
to refer to Labrador, since they were labelled ‘ 
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q Barren Ground (s). The treeless, sparsely inhabited tundras 
of oe as west of Hudson Bay ; the Barren Lands. (Not 
in 


1691 KELSEY Papers 13: Now ye manner of their hunting these Beast 
on ye Barren ground is when they see a great parcel of them togeather 
they surround them wth men weh done they gather themselves into a 
smaller Compass Keeping ye Beast still in ye middle & so shooting y™ till 
they break out at some place or other & so gett away from ym; 1781 
Cumberland H. Jrnl. 226 : On Saturday Decr. 2d they returned, all Starving, 
no Buffaloe to be found and the Indians all Dying by this Distemper that 
there is no getting a livelyhood, the Indians lying Dead about the Barren 
Ground like rotten sheep. their Tents left standing & the wild beasts 
devouring them; 1852 RICHARDSON Arctic Searching Eaped. 246: The 
“barren grounds” are very thinly peopled; rather by isolated families 
who resort thither for a year or two to hunt the reindeer than by parties 
associated in such numbers as to deserve the name of a tribe; 1890 Cdn. 
Record Sci. Jan. 53: The greater part of the Barren Grounds is every 
season covered with short grasses, mosses and small flowering plants; 
1957 Veterans’ Advocate Apr. 11/3 : [Newspapermen,] covering a northern 
Army exercise a few years ago,... were searching the Barren Grounds 
for a place to file their news stories. 


q Barren Ground bear. A bear, perhaps a variety of grizzly, 
inhabiting the Barren Grounds, 


1829 RICHARDSON Fauna Boreali-Amer. I. 22: The Indians dread the 
Barren Ground Bear, and are careful to avoid burning bones in their 
hunting encampments, lest the smell should attract them; 1861 Cdn. 
Naturalist Dec. 434: Grizzly and Barren ground bears’ claws are much 
prized for necklaces and coronets, by the Indians. 


q Barren Ground caribou. A small North American reindeer, 
Rangifer arcticus, found in the Barren Grounds. 


1829 RICHARDSON Fauna Boreali-Amer. I, 242: The Barren Ground 
Caribou bears horns twice the size of those of the woodland variety, 
notwithstanding that the latter is a much larger animal: 1885 TUTTLE 
Our No. Land 140: They depend for their fresh meat on the reindeer, or 
barren ground caribou, hundreds of which are killed in a single season; 
1953 Beaver Dec. 18/1: The Barren ground caribou is lighter both in 
colour and weight than the woodland species, in winter becoming so 
light grey that they often appear white at a distance. 


q Bluenose, n. A nickname for a native of Nova Scotia or, 
less often, of New Brunswick. (OED 1837; DA 1830.) 


Derivation :2 1849 HALIBURTON Old Judge I. vii: Such is the gentle- 
man known throughout America as Mr. Blue Nose, a sobriquet acquired 
from a superior potato of that name, of the qualities of which he is never 
tired of talking, being anxious, like most men of small property, to 
exhibit to the best advantage the little he has; 1863 spEpON Rambles 


2 Attention is directed to these theories, perhaps the most extensive ever printed. 
They are offered not only to show the sources of information that an editor might 
consult, in choosing what he feels to be the strongest etymology, but to raise the question 
of whether such folk etymologies should not be included for their historical interest. 
Neither the OED nor DA essays any derivation for Bluenose; while in tne case of viner 
equally controversial terms, such as Yankee and Dixie, it has been deemed sufficient to 
summarize one or two theories in addition to that accepted by the editor. As a result, 
scholars interested in tracing popular etymologies must start from scratch. Opinions 
are invited upon this point. 
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Among Blue-Noses 75: Others assert that the Indians, who are fond 
of painting their own features with various colors, each representing a 
peculiar characteristic, used to distinguish any European they caught 
committing an offence upon their women, by tying his hands behind his 
back, painting his nose with the azure color of disgrace, and then drum- 
ming him from the locality; ibid. 76: Others, chiefly foreigners, and less 
tenacious to truth, allege, that because of the perpetual union of “fog” 
and “cold,” a blueness has crept over the feature thus represented — 
hence the name; 1898 N.B. Mag. Dec. 380: The soubriquet “Bluenose,” 
now so familiarly applied to Nova Scotians and New Brunswickers, 
originated with the Loyalists of Annapolis county, who applied it to the 
preloyalist settlers as a term of “derision” during the bitter struggle 
to pre-eminence in public affairs between these two sections of the pop- 
ulation in the provincial election of 1785; 1901 Acadiensis Oct. 253: The 
explanation that the name is derived from a variety of potato called the 
Bluenose potato, or “early blue,” which has been credited by many per- 
sons, is certainly incorrect, the name being older than the potato; 1935 
WALLACE Encyc. Can. I. 251 /1: Bluenose... is derived from the nickname 
applied to residents of Nova Scotia by T. C. Haliburton, the author of 
Sam Slick; 1942 puNcAN Bluenose 187: Sir Charles G. D. Roberts... 
claims that a famous Nova Scotia privateer in the War of 1812 had a 
cannon in her bow which was painted bright blue. She made a great 
deal of money for the province by intercepting United States vessels, and 
she was called the “blue nose” by those who had occasion to keep out of 
her way. So the name became associated in the United States with Nova 
Scotians, 


1. A native of Nova Scotia or New Brunswick. 


1785 Rev. Jacob Bailey MS Lett., 18 Nov. in Acadiensis (1902) Jan. 
65: The Blue-noses, to use a vulgar appellation, who had address suf- 
ficient to divide the Loyalists, exerted themselves to the utmost of their 
power and cunning; 1786 J. Bailey MS Lett., 6 July ibid. 65: Violent 
contentions between the Loyalists and the old inhabitants called Blue- 
noses; 1807 Elkanah Morton Lett. in St. John Sun (1901) 8 Oct.: Being a 
bluenose myself I did not think it prejudice that made me consider the 
Yankees being least in fault; 1836 HALIBURTON Clockmaker I, 19: Do you 
know the reason monkeys are no good? because they chatter all day 
long — so do the niggers — and so do the blue-noses of Nova Scotia — 
it’s all talk and no work; 1852 Elora (C. W.) Backwoodsman 17 June 
2/4: A writer in Blackwood’s Magazine has set the Blue noses all poking 
about in search of the precious metal, by intimating his conviction that 
it is to be found in Annapolis valley; 1863 spEpON Rambles Among Blue- 
Noses 77: To call a New Brunswicker a “Bluenose,” he appears neither 
to feel insulted nor a step lowered in dignity; 1884 Moose Jaw News 1 
Feb. 2/1: The speech of the Bluenose very soon betrays him; 1957 Cul- 
ture (Quebec) XVIII. 246: Today the New England origins of large 
numbers of Bluenoses are evident in the language and customs of the 
province. 


2. A Nova Scotia horse. 


1843 HALIBURTON Clockmaker III. 16: Anybody could see he ain’t a 
Blue-nose, can’t they? for, cuss ’em, they don’t know how to begin to go. 
Trot, walk. gallop is all the same to him, like talkin’, drinkin’, or fighten 
to a human. 


3. A vessel constructed in a Nova Scotia shipyard, manned 
by Nova Scotians. 


1915 woop All Afloat 93: The fact is, that life aoard a Bluenose was 


vas 


just what we might expect from crews that lived a comparatively free- 
and-easy life ashore in a sparsely settled colony, and a very strenuous 
life afloat in ships which depended, like all ships, on disciplined effort 
for both success and safety; 1956 CBC Times (Eastern Ed.) 30 Dec. 4/2: 
They built, and were building in increasing numbers, sleek and efficient 
schooners with extraordinary sailing and carrying qualities — a breed 
of vessel that reached perfection in the ‘“Bluenose.” 


q bluff, n. Prairie Provinces. A grove or clump of trees ; islet 
de bois.’ 


(Not found in any leading dictionary, including Wright’s English 
Dialect Dictionary.) 


c1752 coats Geog. Hudson's Bay 52: Near the same latitude, on the 
west side, is a bluff of wood called Point Mourning, from burying one of 
Captain James men here; 1821 west Substance of Jrnl. 31: The next 
morning we left our encampment before sunrise; and the country we 
passed presented some beautiful points and bluffs of wood; 1889 Regina 
Jrni. 11 July 1/5: The fire got away from him, and it went through the 
colony from the south, destroying most of the bluffs and pasture; 1909 
CONNOR Foreigner 244: Black Joe was kept in a small field that took in 
a bit of the bluff and ran down to the lake, affording shelter, drink, and 
good feeding; 1955 No. Battleford News-Optimist 24 Apr. /45: The Pron- 
gua hill gives one the feeling of sitting on top of the world where far 
below the flats of wheat stubble dot the bluffs and sloughs like a patch- 
work quilt under the afternoon sun. 


| board of education. A group having jurisdiction over the 
public schools of a province, county, or local area. (DA 1872.) 


1816 in GourLAy Stat. Acct. Upper Can. 281: It shall and may be 
lawful for the governor... to appoint not more than five fit and discreet 
persons to compose a Board of Education in each and every district of 
the province, three of whom shall be a quorum; 1841 Nfld. H. A. Jrnl. 
6th Sess., 2 Ass. 201: No child of the Roman Catholic persuasion shall 
be compelled to use any book of a religious tendency save and except 
those of the Irish National School now used in the schools established by 
the Board of Education under the authority of the said in part recited 
acts; 1883 Brandon Blade 25 Oct. 6/1: A good many persons in this 
Province are not aware that there is in Winnipeg a partially effete, 
cumbersome and pompous body known as the Board of Education; 1956 
Free Press Wkly. Prairie Farmer 15 Feb. 8/3: Little Black Sambo has 
been expelled from school [for] the soiemn members of Toronto’s board 
of education have decided that he is not fit to keep their children company. 


{| caribou and cariboo, n. The North American reindeer. 
(OED 1774 ; DAE, DA 1610—in French, cited from Acadia.) 


Early variants (citation of which will be dispensed with for the 
present) include : caraboo, 1829 Moorsom Letts. N.S. 111; caribee, 1744 
M’ROBERT Tour 22; cariborea, c1830 Seizure of Ship Industry 12; caribouck, 
cariboux, 1682/3 RADISSON Voys. 202, 302; carraboo, 1846 HaTHEWayY Hist. 
N.B. 64; carriboo, 1820 simpson Jrnl. 108; carribouxr, 1808 J. MCKENZIE 
King’s Posts II. 408; kerraboo, 1793 CAMPBELL Travels, 55. 


3 Easterners, knowing bluff only in the sense of a steep bank or cliff, seemed dis- 
appointed that it was not included in the original Sampling. That particular sense is 
amply documented in the DA from 1689, whereas the Prairie term, as noted, is apparently 
not in any dictionary, so has stronger claims to the limited space at my disposal. 
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1. caribou, s. and pl. ; rarely, caribous, pl. 


1789 Quebec Herald 27 Apr, 201/2: North America supplies us with 
skins of the Stag, the Deer, and the Roe-Buck; of the Mooze deer, called 
there cariBou; and of the Elk, which they call oRIGNAL; 1807 HERIOT Through 
Canadas 508 Caribous are not found in any great numbers in tho<e parts of 
Canada which are frequented by huntsmen; 1898 Yukon Midnight Sun 22 
Oct. 4/4: We learn that the annual migration of caribou passed Big Sheep 
Creek about two weeks ago; 1952 No. Star (Yellowknife) Oct. 2/2: Wol- 
ves it is true kill from 34 to 70 caribou per wolf per year (estimates vary) 
but they do not really harm the herds since, generally speaking, they 
tear down and kill only the weaker and less virile animals leaving a 
superior stock to breed a continually improving race of caribou. 


2. cariboo, s. and pl. ; rarely, cariboos, pl. 


1807 HERIOT Through Canadas 196: They ensnare and shoot bears, 
elks, cariboos, and hares of an uncommon size; 1855 Monro N.B. 96: 
They are not very numerous, except the cariboo, which are sometimes 
found in droves of ten or twelve; 1955 Herald-Tribune (Grande Prairie, 
Alta.) 4 Mar. 12/5: Next morning, the bodies of 17 wolves, enough to 
destroy a herd of cariboo, lay stiff on the frozen surface. 


3. Cap. : a gens of the Abenaki Indians. 


1845 HAWKINS Missions of Church of England 361: Mr. Wood, at 
their desire, offered up some prayers in the Micmac language, which is 
understood by the three tribes of the province: the Micmacs, the Ma- 
rashites, and the Caribous. 


4. Elliptic for ‘‘caribou meat’. 


1898 Klondike Nugget (Dawson) 20 Aug. 1/2: They gave these peo- 
ple dried caribou and started for Sylvestor landing on the Dease, a 
hundred miles away; 1956 Pentecostal Testimony Sep. 17/1: They de- 
pend largely on the local foods available, such as fish, cariboo and other 
wild meat; 1957 Aklavik Jrnl. Mar. 2: The last two places in N.W.T. 
where the PHOPLE should be denied their daily bread — caribou, should be 
the Hospitals for their sick and the schools for their children. 


5. Elliptic for ‘‘caribou hide’’ or “‘skin’’. 

1898 Medicine Hat News 8 Dec. 5/4: Her parkee, made of Caribou, 
it is a lovely fit; 1921 HmEMING Drama of Forests 164: Some wore hairy 
caribou capotes, others hairless moose-skin jackets trimmed with otter or 
beaver fur. 


6. (See quot.) 
1952 Chicago Tribune 25 Dec. 5/1: [In Quebec] traditional drink of 


the season is caribou, a mixture of whisky and wine. 
NOTE :Combinations such as Caribou Eater, Eskimo, fence, moss, 


etc., are omitted for want of space. 


| Chinese laundry. A hand laundry operated by Chinese. 
(DAE, DA 1904.) 

1884 Brandon Blade 28 Feb. 3/3: A sample of the water used by its 
inhabitants was taken at hazard from a passing water cart, and analyzed 
by a competent chemist with the following result : Solution of dead cat, 
.13 of assisted immigrant, .02 Attar of Chinese laundry, .04 Dog, .10 Spirit 
of destitute Englishmen, .09 Dishcloutoline, .11 Hallelujah alderman, .03; 
1892 Medicine Hat Times 4 Aug. 4/1: A mob of two hundred persons 


ut 
is 


raided the Chinese laundries at Calgary, Tuesday evening, and expelled 
the occupants; 1952 STANWELL-FLETCHER Tundra World 29: And farther 
along toward the town slough is a ramshackle little house even more 
important and extensively patronized — the Chinese laundry. 


{| Chipewyan, n. An Indian of an Athapascan linguistic 
group dwelling in the northern Prairie Provinces and Northwest 
Territories.* 


Derivation : c1840 THOMPSON Narr. 128: Their southern neighbours, 
the Nahath away’s call them Chepawyans (pointed skins), from the form 
in which they dry the Beaver skins; 1863 HIND Eaplor. Labrador II. 261: 
The name Chipewyan is given to the “Tinneh” by the Crees in derision, 
it means dead dog, their usual name being “Tinneh”; 1988 GopsELL Red 
Hunters of Snows 246: The Chipewyan tribe who inhabit the country to 
the eastward derived their name originally from the shape of their 
leathern shirts which were cut to a point before and behind, the points 
often being embellished with little tufts of fur. When the first white 
traders came into contact with the Crees they heard fabulous stories of a 
race who dwelt to the westward who were part man and part animal, 
having tails like buffalo bulls. Later, upon closer acquaintance, the 
Crees discovered that these people were quite human and gave to them 
the name of Chepau Wyanuk, meaning Pointed Skin, which eventually 
became corrupted by the white man into the modern name of Chipewyan. 


Early variants : 1789 MACKENZIp Jrnl. 106: It was a custom with the 
Chepewyan chiefs to go to war after they had shed tears, in order to 
wipe away the disgrace attached to such a feminine weakness; 1789 
R. MCKENZIE Remins, I. 24: If the Chipeweans could be drawn away 
from there, the other natives would draw near; 1790 TURNCR Jrnl. 338: 
I saw but five Indian men two of them Ne-he-tha-way or Southern 
Indians and three Chi-pa-why-ans or Northern Indians; 1791 FIDLER 
Jrnl. 499; They Chepewyans I was with was very near killing all the 
Crees on account of an old Grudge as they had killed a Jepewyan 2 years 
ago upon a portage; 1792 TURNOR Jrnl. 449: The method by which they 
get most of the Che-pa-wy-an Women is by the Masters seizin them for 
their Husbands or Fathers debts and then selling them to their men for 
five hundred or two thousand Livres; 1846 BEAvEN Recreations 167: The 
most numerous race seems to be the Chippewyans, who (strange as it 
may seem) are a totally different race from the Chippeways and speak 
a different language; 1859 KANE Wanderings of Artist 130: We remained 
till the 23rd, and I took a sketch of Chimaya, the “Little Slave,” a 
Chippewyeen Indian; 1869 HARTWIG Polar World 295 : No orthodox Mussul- 
man [can] look down with greater contempt upon a “giaour,” than the 
Loucheux or Chippewayan upon the Esquimaux, who in his eyes is no 
better than a brute, and whom he approaches only to kill; 1893 Barry 
Forty-Two Yrs. Amongst Indians 172: The Chipwyans are difficult to 
trade with, and apt to avoid a station for years if their demands are not 
complied with, 


1. Chipewyan, s. ; Chipewyans, pl. ; also attributive. 


1808 KEITH Letts. II. 78: I assure you it is genuine, as I had it from 
an old woman who never had any communication with the Red River 
or Chipewyans; 1888 BomMpas Diocese Mackenzie R. 42: The Chipewyan 


4 Lexicographers, as well as travellers, have sometimes confused these people with 
the Chippewas or Ojibway Indians, an Algonquian tribe of the Lake Superior region; the 
American College Dictionary (1951 printing, 78/1), for _— specifies Chippewa as 

an Athabascan guage “of northwest Canada and Alaska” 
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tribes extend in their members from Hudson’s Bay to the Pacific coast, 
or the whole width of the continent of America; 1924 pDoRRANCE Never 
Fire First 135: Even a report brought to Fort McMurray by a wander- 
ing Chipewyan that the factor’s body had been found frozen at the foot 
of Ptarmigan Bluffs had not halted the search an hour; 1956 Cdn. 
Church Missionary Bul. Jan. 2/2: The first Chipewyan priest in our 
Church, was ordained on August 8rd last in St. Paul’s Church, Churchill, 
Manitoba, by Bishop Hives of the Diocese of Keewatin. 


* 2. An Athapascan language spoken by members of this 
tribe. 


1823 FRANKLIN Narr. 294: There are some other tribes who also 
speak dialects of the Chipewyan, upon the upper branches of the Ri- 
viere aux Liards; 1897 TYRRELL Across Sub-Arctics 42: Francois, while 
speaking only very broken English, could converse in French, Cree and 
Chippewyan, his knowledge of the last making him subsequently very 
useful as an interpreter; 1956 Beaver Summer 56/2: Although he says 
he has heard Navaho spoken, oddly enough our author seems to have 
missed the interesting point that the language is akin to Chipewyan. 


{| Clear Grit. A member of the radical wing of the Reformers. 
(OED 1884.) 


Derivation : 1850 Wkly. Globe (Toronto) 11 Jan. 111/3: The ‘‘cLEaR 
orits.” — “the reformers: — we mean what the Globe has termed the 
‘clear grits’’”’ — Examiner. The Globe called “the Reformers’ “clear 
grits!’ The Globe did nothing of the kind. The Globe merely gave the 
name which they themselves had assumed to a little miserable clique of 
office-seeking, bunkum-talking cormorants who met in a certain lawyer’s 
office in King St. and announced their intention to form a new party on 
‘clear grit’ principles. The Globe called ‘the Reformers — the old Re- 
formers” — clear grits! — awful, aint it?; 1857 Wkly. Dispatch (St. 
Thomas, C. W.) 1 Jan. 2/5: I looked into Walkers Dictionary; the de- 
finition he gives is Clear, sounding distinctly; Grit, the coarse part of 
meal or sand, which must render the term, “the coarser part sounding 
distinctly”; 1935 waLLacp Encyc. Can. II. 80/1: The origin of the name 
is attributed to David Christie, who is reported to have said that only 
those were wanted in the party who were “all sand and no dirt, clear 
grit all the way through.” 


1, 1849 Dundas (C.W.) Warden 9 Aug. 2/7: Though it is highly 
desirable to carry some of the objects of the “clear grits” into effect, the 
circumstance of their coquetting with the ULTRA Tory party is sufficient 
to excite suspicion, and to put real Reformers on their guard; 1851 To- 
ronto Patriot 22 Aug. 2/3: We have “settled satisfactorily” all differen- 
ces — Reformers, Radicals, and Clear Grits, are to kiss and be friends, 
“henceforth”; 1889 Regina Jrnl, 5 Dec. 4/1: Their fight was for Reform, 
and in that fight they showed themselves “clear grits’; 1906 Lewis Geo. 
Brown 40: Yet in all the history of a quarrelsome period in politics there 
is no more violent quarrel than that between Brown and the Clear Grits; 
1953 cREIGHTON J. A, Macdonald 156: It was the conviction of the Clear 
Grits that no support should be given by the State to any religious 
communion. 


b. Attributive. 1850 Wkly. Globe (Toronto) 11 Jan. 111/6: But we 
have heard a different version of the affair, and the Clear Grit organ 
will correct us if there be any mistake; 1858 in Biacar Sir Oliver Mowat 
(1905) I. 75: The Leader, too threw ridicule upon me when I first made 


my appearance in Southern Ontario, called me “the Clear Grit Attorney- 
General,” or ‘George Brown’s Attorney-General,” and pronounced me “an 
avowed office-seeker”’; 1906 LEWIS Geo. Brown 39: The counterpart of 
the Rouge party in Lower Canada, elsewhere referred to, was the Clear 
Grit party in Upper Canada; 1957 Cdn. Library Assn. Bul. June 302/2: 
When a “Clear Grit” movement of more radical Reformers arose at the 
end of the 1840’s Brown at first denounced them. 


2. Clear Gritism. The political principles of the radical 
wing of the Reform Party. 


1850 Wkly. Globe (Toronto) 25 Oct. 3/2: This is terrible, and seems 
as the Globe itself were turning towards “Clear Gritism”; 1852 United 
Empire (Toronto) 13 Sep. 2/3: Clear Gritism is beginning to sap the 
foundations of their legitimate virtues and characteristics ; 1857 Vindicator 
(Quebec) 12 Dec. 2/1: Mr. Holton’s address is now before the public 
and we have a gentle hint of what Clear-Gritism means—at least, in 
Montreal. 


q Company, the. Elliptic for “‘Hudson’s Bay Company” ; 
originally, The Governor and Company of the Adventurers of 
England Trading into Hudson’s Bay. 


1708 otpMrxon Brit. Empire in Amer. I. 388: ‘Tis plain by this 
Standard the Company got prodigiously, and had they traded much, 
their Auctions might have been near 300 per Cent. as they were once; 
but their Returns were small, and their Charges great: ten thousand 
Beavers in all their factories was one of the best Years of Trade they 
ever had; c1752 coats Geog. Hudson’s Bay 34: The Company is un- 
pardonable in leaving such swarms of Gods people in the hands of the 
devill, unattempted, as well as the other Indians in generall, a docile, 
inoffensive, good-natured, human people, offring and bowing to the yoke, 
yet shamefully neglected, not to give it a harder name; 1871 HUYSHz 
Red River Exped. 9: The Company’s officials at Fort Garry were secretly 
pleased to find that Canada was not going to have such an easy time 
of it as she expected; 1900 wiLLson Great Fur Co. To-Day 661: No 
longer has the Company legal warrant for the hanging, shooting, or 
imprisonment of the meanest Cree or Blackfoot Indian; 1957 Beaver 
Autumn 11/1: The maintenance of public order and the maintenance 
of the Company’s position in the fur trade were, in the minds of senior 
Company officials, inseparable; they could not have the one without 
the other. 


{ Doukhobor or Dukhobor. [Russ. dukhobortsy, spirit 
wrestlers.| One of a sect of Russian Christians, who profess 
to follow the Inner Light, and whose tenets include denial of 
civil authority, refusal of military service, etc. Persecution 
induced a number of them to migrate to Canada in 1899. 


1899 Yarmouth (N.S.) Telegram 27 Jan. 2/3: The Doukhobors 
came to our shores singing hymns, and their first act on arriving 
was to thank God on their knees for the merciful protection He had 
afforded them in enabling them to cross the Atlantic in safety and 
come to the shores of a free country; 1907 KENNEDY New Canada 151: 
The Dukhobors are already losing most of their distinctive features, 
so far as dress is concerned; 1938 GIBBON Cdn. Mosaic 378: Any 
Community Doukhobor reaching the age of 60 may retire from work 
if he chooses with full board and lodging, and none have gone on 
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relief, although unfortunately many have gone to jail; 1957 Nelson 
(B.C.) Dly. News 2 Mar. 5/4: Among Mr. Hobson’s collection of 
province-wide scenes is one of the ‘lovebirds of Shoreacres,”’ a devoted 
Doukhobor couple, the oldest in that area. 


{end of steel. 1. Originally, the limit to which tracks had 
been laid during construction of a railway. 


1913 Fort George Herald (Prince George, B.C.) 20 Sep.: An “end 
of steel” village is made up of booze, billiards, and belles; 1933 
THOMPSON & EDGAR Cdn. Ry. Development 256: Twenty-four hours 
later, the commanding officer and his staff journeyed to the end of 
steel, and Colonel Oswald there drove the last spike on the Lake Superior 
section of the Canadian Pacific Railway; 1940 B.C. Hist. Qu. July 
170 : Wagons were used to carry supplies to those camps which were 
beyond the “end of steel.” 


2. In recent use, a town at the end of the line ; the 
terminus of a hinterland railway. 


1913 FoorTneR Jack Chanty 136: The weather had favored them 
and eventually they had found themselves at Athabaska, end-of-steel ; 
1940 Maccormac Canada: America’s Problem 244: When gold was 
discovered at Porcupine and Kirkland Lake the prospector was limited 
to the distance a canoe would take him from the end of steel; 1956 
Northland News (Uranium City, Sask.) 17 Dec. 1/2: Work is to com- 
mence on the construction of a winter road from Fort McMurray, 
the end of steel, to the South-Shore of Lake Athabaska. 


{ endorsation, n. Approval ; ratification ; endorsement. (Ap- 
parently not in any leading dictionary.) 


1869 No, Wellington Times (Elora, Ont.) 24 Dec. 2/1: Their re- 
election is an endorsation of their conduct at the Council board this 
year; 1934 New Commonwealth (Toronto) 28 July 1/3: Endorsation 
of a brief, fighting platform, the establishment of a national C.C.F. 
movement, . . . featured the second annual convention of the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation ; 1948 Ont. Timberworker 20 Mar. 2/3: Since 
that time our proposals have received wide endorsation ; 1957 Native 
Voice (Vancouver) July 4/1: There was no question of the Progressive- 
Conservative position at that time, a position of principle which won 
the warm endorsation of Canadian Natives. 


Eskimo, p/. Eskimo or Eskimos; also Esquimau (x). 
(OED 1744.) A member of a race of short, stocky, brownish- 
skinned people living along the Arctic coasts of North America 
and adjacent Siberia ; one of the Innuit. 


Derivation : 1744 cHaARLEvorx Hist. de la Nouvelle-France III. 178: 
Liorigine de leur nom n’est pas certaine; toutefois, il y a bien de 
Yapparence qu’il vient du mot Abénaqui Esquimantsic, qui veut dire, 
Manger de Viande crué; 1852 RICHARDSON Arctic Searching Exped. 202: 


5 Here is a prime example of various terms that are likely to be ignored by col- 
lectors for the —, simply because there is nothing to identify them as peculiarly Ca- 
nadian. Certainly, endorsation does not have the ring of Canadian coinage, looking like 
an ordinary English word; the synonym, endorsement, is the term commonly used in the 
United States and, apparently, England, judging by entries in popular dictionaries. 
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graphy is written Esquimauz, and the word, was, probably, originally 
Ceux qui miaux (miaulent), and was expressive of the shouts of 
Tey-mo, proceeding from the fleets of kaiyaks, that surround a trading- 
vessel in the straits of Hudson, or coasts of Labrador; 1875 RAND 
First Reading Bk. in Micmac Lang. 17: Eskem6é (Esquimeaux). An 
eater of raw fish; 1914 THALBITZER Ammassalik Eskimo I. 680: The 
northernmost Algonkins, near the Athabasca Sea, the Crees called the 
Eskimo Wiyaskimowok “raw-meat-eaters” and Ayaskimewok “those who 
do things in secrecy, the deceitful”; ibid. I. 543: In the oldest French 
authors, namely in the Jesuit Society Relations (1612-1614) the people 
were called Excomminquois or Excomminque or Escoumins, words that 
point in quite another direction, as they seem to be derived from to 
excommunicate and to have indicated a group of people that had been 
excluded from the church and banished by the missionaries ;® 1955 
J. ROUSSEAU in Les Cahiers des Dix XX, 197: Le mot Esquimau n’est pas 
tiré directement de la langue esquimaude ni d’un autre dialecte amérin- 
dien. Il est francais, mais dérivé du montagnais estimeow ou aisimeow 
signifiant “mangeur de viande crue.” Le mot Eskimo, qui n’est pas 
esquimau non plus, est une version danoise, allemande et anglaise, dérivée 
du francais Esquimau. 


1. Following French orthography, early variants of 
Esquimau (x) : Esquemaux, Esquemoes, Esquimauix, Esqut- 
mawes, Esquimays, Esquimeaux, Esquimos, Usquemows. 


1584 HAKLUYT Discourse West. Planting (1889) II. 226: The Esquimawes 
of the Grande Bay, and amonge them of Canada, Saguynay, and 
Hochelaga,...are subjecte to sharpe and nippinge winters, albeit their 
somers be hotter moche then oures; 1682/3 RADISSON Voys. 266: Wee 
put into Harbour to avoide the Danger of it, and also to take in 
fresh water & some of the Provisions at the Coast of the Indians 
called Esquimos ; 1719 KELSEY Papers: I saw many Esquemoes... 
and gott some whalebone Oyle and Some Sea Horse teeth; c1752 
coats Geog. Hudson’s Bay 73: The Usquemows, all over the streights, 
are bold, robust. hardy people; 1765 in MoRTON Hist. Cdn. West 146: 
I don’t doubt but what Some of the said vessels’ crews might be 
destroyed by the Esquimays, as they was not at that time in the least 
Civilized ; 1774 Philos. Trans. Roy. Soc, LXIV, Pt. II. 385: The 
Esquimeaux men are extremely indolent; 1775 GRAHAM Obs. Hudson’s 
Bay 312: They themselves pursu’d the Esquemaux, who border on the 
North and East coasts of the Bay; 1785 Moose Fort Jrnl. 306: Just 
at the writing of this the Albany Indian arrived here for the Esquimauix 
hunt. 


b. Spelling standardized around Esquimau, Esquimaux, 
either s. or pl. 


1770 LA TROBE Missions Among Heathen 23: The ship sailing further 
northwards, with a view to trade, some Esquimaux came on board, and 
appeared very kind and loving; 1817 CHAPPELL Voy. Hudson’s Bay 99: 
It is indeed probable, that, of those who have written upon this subject, 
not one ever possibly visited the Esquimaux; 1832 BourRcCHETTE Brit. 
Dominions I. 57: Such is the home of the barbarian Esquimau, whose 
country ranges from the base of the Rocky Mountains, and perhaps 
from the very shores of the Pacific, to the coasts of the Atlantic 


6 Thalbitzer, a Danish ethnologist, pursues this etymological irrelevancy at greater 
length in the American Anthropologist Lil. 564 (Oct.-Dec., 1950). Notable as being 
emone the earliest French references to the Innvit, the terms may be found in Bia*?’s 
Relation de lta Nouvelle-France (1616). Cf. Relations des Jésuites (1858) I. 7/2 
“Quelques peuples ont maintenant une implacable guerre contre nous, comme Excommin- 
quoi, qui habitent au costé boreal de grand golfe S. Laurens, et nous font de grands 
maux.” 
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Ocean ; 1888 BoMpas Diocese Mackenzie R. 46: If you shake hands 
with an Esquimaux in winter you will find his skin in a glow at the 
lowest temperature ; 1917 MILLER New Era 61: Nor is it to be expected 
that there will arise among our northern compatriots—the Esquimaux— 
wandering about in the Arctic snow fields, any notable school of fine 
arts. 


2. Early variants reflecting English orthography : Eskei- 
moes, Eskemoes, Eskimau, Eskimaux’s, Eskimeaux, Iskemay, 
Iskimay, Uskemau’s, Uskimay. 


1689 KELSEY Papers 27: Toward night came to ye Bay not suffering 
me to speak aloud in pretence ye Eskemoes would hear us; _ 1708 
OLDMIXON Brit. Empire in Amer. I. 396: They were of the Nation 
call'd Pishhapocanoes near a-kin to the Eskeimoes, and both alike a 
poor beggarly People; 1717 in KENNEY Founding of Churchill 114: 
Yett thare was some peices of redd Cloth found Abt the Iskimays 
tents, wch makes it look with an Il] Countenance; 1717 J. KNIGHT in 
Dept. Fisheries Trade News (1952) Dec. 4/1: There is no fish or else 
the Iskemay have killed and wounded so many White Whale as they 
forsooke the River; 1742 in pospps Acct. Hudson’s Bay 189: Some 
Uskimay Savages came off to us, but had nothing to trade; 1747 1sHAM 
Obs. Hudson’s Bay 153: The Uskemau’s Kills these Deer with Launces 
in the water, and upon the land with bows and arrow’s; 1748 ISHAM 
Notes & Obs. 234: But then I do not conterdict but that if Settlements 
were made amongst the Eskimaux’s towards whale Cove and the adjacant 
countrys there abouts, but great improvemt. might be made by Whale 
bone, Oyle, and furr, €c.; 1752 roBson Six Yrs. Hudson’s Bay 19: 
The Eskimaux for several days came off to us in great numbers, and 
gave in exchange for whatever we thought fit to offer them, whalebone, 
sea-horse-teeth, seal-skins, furs, and even the apparel they had on; 
c1800 in N.A, Notes &€ Qu. (Quebec) (1900) Nov. 1388: The Eskimeaux, 
from ice and snow now free, / In shallops and in whale-boats go to 
sea; 1807 HERIOT Through Canadas 434: A javelin, attached to the 
side of the canoe by a long cord, is the instrument with which the 
Eskimau spears the fish, which he devours in a raw state. 


b. Spelling standardized around Eskimo, s. and pl., and 
Eskimos, pl. 


1853 SEEMANN Voy. H.M.S. Herald II. 26: The wolf-skin is much 
prized by the Eskimos ;. 1885 TUTTLE Our No. Land 237: The whole 
Eskimo population of the world is put down at forty thousand; 1924 
DORRANCE Never Fire First 108: The morning after the fight, a report 
reached the detachment that a band of Eskimo on Skelly River were 
destitute ; 1934 GopsELL Arctic Trader 258: Undoubtedly the Eskimo was 
quite different to the Indian inasmuch as he considered the white man 
only slightly inferior to himself, and insisted upon being treated as, 
at least, an equal; 1957 Aklavik Jrnl. Feb. 3/1: The Council also 
agreed that effective immediately no more liquor permits will be given 
to Eskimos just because they have quit trapping and have been working 
like white men for 18 months. 


3. The language of the Eskimos or Innuit. (OED 1850.) 


1770 CARTWRIGHT Labrador Jrnl. 6 Dec. : By the instruction I received 
from a very imperfect vocabulary of the Esquimaux language, which 
Mr. Lucas wrote out, we were mutually enabled to understand each 
other ; 1819 ross Voy. Discovery 80: Some words were heard in return, 
to which a reply was again made in the Eskimaux, but neither party 


appeared to be in the least intelligible to the other; 1891 Moravian 
Missionary Reporter Oct. 266/2: You go and learn Eskimo, and do 
your scolding for yourself when it is really necessary ; 1939 TWEEDSMUIR 
Hudson’s Bay Trader 86: Eskimo has 500 endings to a verb and nine 
cases to the noun; 1956 Cdn. Church Missionary Bul, Feb. 8: We hope 
your Sunday School will be among those... helping to buy... New 
Testaments and Prayer Books in Eskimo for patients from the Far 
North hospitalized in Southern Canada. 


4. Elliptic for ‘‘Eskimo dog” ; a husky dog or malemute. 


1872 BUTLER Great Lone Land 339: The other two were a curious 
compound of Esquimaux and Athabascan, with hair so long that eyes 
were scarcely visible; 1891 younc By Canoe & Dog-Sled 216: I had as 
leader an intelligent white Esquimaux, “Koona”; 1909 GRENFELL Adrift 
on Ice-Pan 3: “Sue,” a large, dark Eskimo [was] the image of a great 
black wolf, with her sharp-pointed and perpendicular ears, for she 
“harked back’ to her wild ancestry. 


q{ Eskimo dog. One of a breed of strong, hardy dogs used 
by Eskimos to draw sledges ; a husky dog. (OED 1845.) 


1774 LA TROBE Acct. Missions Labrador 29: The great number of Es- 
quimaux dogs, that must seek their own maintenance, prevent the suc- 
cess they might have in catching fish, as these half-starved dogs, at low 
water, run into the nets, tear out and devour the fish, and morever tear 
the nets to pieces; 1841 M’pONALD Hist. Eenoolooapik 14: On seeing a cow 
and pony... he returned and asked what kind of deer they were? or 
whether they were not all the same as the Esquimauaz dogs?; 1909 GREN- 
FELL Adrift on Ice-Pan 38: I determined, at mid-day, to kill a big Es- 
kimo dog and drink his blood,... that is, if I survived the battle with 
him; 1949 BeAvER Mar. 36/1: The Eskimo dog is not built for the hunt 
but for the pack. 


q Fife wheat. A variety of spring wheat developed by David 
Fife, Otonobee, Ontario, from specimens of seed secured from 
a Baltic ship, unloading at Glasgow, about 1843. (DA 1882.) 


1851 WATCHMAN (St. Thomas, C.W.) 1 Feb. 2/4: In another column 
will be found an article on the “Fife Wheat” which is held in such high 
estimation by the farmers of Newcastle and Colborne districts; 1865 
Canada Farmer 1 Apr. 105/1: No kind of wheat has been introduced in 
the country, that has given better satisfaction generally, or been more 
remunerative than the Fife wheat; 1883 Brandon Blade 15 Nov. 3/2: 
One thing is certain, however, and that is if the reputation of the hard 
wheat section and of the northwestern flour is maintained, it can only be 
by the exclusive use of Fife wheat for seed. 


b. With distinguishing adjectives descriptive of strains of 
spring wheat, as: (a) Red Fife (or Fyfe—standard in contem- 
porary usage) (DA 1920.) ; (b) Scotch ; (c) White. 


(a) 1883 Brandon Blade 11 Oct. 8/3: Mr. Reddick and Mr. Brooks 
had samples of Red Fyfe wheat which appeared to be so much alike it 
would be difficult to say which was the better; 1898 Yukon Via Prince 
Albert 26: The seed chiefly sown by farmers is the variety known as 
“Red Fyfe”; 1957 Maclean’s 27 Apr. 70/2: Half-forgotten names were 
resurrected : Michel Bégon, intendant of eighteenth century New France, 
who signed playing cards to give this country its first paper curren- 
ey; David Fife, of Otonobee, Ont., whose Red Fife wheat helped settle 
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the prairies; (b) 1883 Brandon Blade 15 Nov. 3/2: The experience of 
twenty years in the Northwest has demonstrated beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that the old reliable Scotch Fife wheat is the best kind to grow 
and is the only variety which can be depended upon; (c) 1883 Moose Jaw 
News 2 Nov. 4/3; The wonderful report from the Roman Catholic Mission 
at Edmonton which appeared in our columns over a week ago, stating 
that four acres of white Fyfe wheat had actually yielded the enormous 
quantity of 91% bushels to the acre, has been confirmed. 


q French Shore. 1. The west coast of Newfoundland, where 

the French were granted the right of fishery by the Treaty of 

i ; also called French Coast and Treaty Shore ; Le Petit 
ord. 


1822 cormack Nfld. 93: The British residents of the French shore 
feel very insecure in their enjoyment of their salmon fishery and in any 
extension of their property, by reason of the peculiar tenure in regard to 
the French; 1876 No. Star (St. John’s) 1 Apr. 2/2: Permission to con- 
stitute a magistracy on the “French Shore” is doggedly withheld from 
us by the Colonial Office, and a barbarous murder is distinctly traceable 
to the lawlessness sanctioned by the Imperial authorities; 1907 MILLAIS 
Nfld. 57: Up there along the French shore the youngsters is born web- 
footed, and the old folk watch the ebb-tide; 1954 Fishermen’s Advocate 
(Port Union, Nfld.) 12 Feb. 1/4: Mr. Elliott... started in the fishing boat 
before he was 12 years old, and before he stopped fishing in 1941, worked 
more than 20 years on the French Shore and 15 on the Labrador, owning 
and skippering five different vessels. 


2. An area originally settled by the Acadian French, on 
the southwest coast of Nova Scotia. 


1938 cippon Cdn. Mosaic 54: This was done, and eventually six thou- 
sand removed, but gradually a considerable number returned to take 
the oath of allegiance, and their descendants may be found today along 
what is known as the “French shore” between Digby and Yarmouth. 


q Grit, nm. Originally, a member of the radical wing of the 
Reformers ; a Clear Grit ; later, a member of the Liberal Party. 
(OED 1887.) 


1852 United Empire (Toronto) 16 Sep. 2/5: Will the Grits desert 
him in this; and allow him to be accused by the government “of leaving 
his slime upon everything that he crawled over?”’; 1860 Grumbler (To- 
ronto) 7 Apr. 3/2: None but sound Grits who represented the well under- 
stood wishes of the people received the smallest modicum of patronage; 
1900 Yarmouth (N.S.) Telegram 5 Oct. 1/1: The sword of victory is in 
the air everywhere and all the Grits are badly frightened; 1953 No. Star 
(Yellowknife) July 1/3: Independents and Independent Liberals should 
take a small handful from the Grits in Quebec. 


b. Attributive. 1871 Manitoban (Winnipeg) 28 Jan, 2/2: As it 
rises, [our little Province] will lengthen its cords and extend its stakes, 
and all that without either entering or being dragged into the miserable 
labyrinth of Grit and Tory quarrels; 1879 Morning Chronicle (Halifax) 
5 July 3/3: Already the rats are flying and many persons, most blatant 
before the Dominion general elections, are now hoisting Grit colors; 
1901 Klondike Miner (Grand Forks, Y.T.) 9 Nov. 3/5: I assume the 
right to speak as a Liberal in any Liberal meeting in Canada, first, be- 
cause I have fattened on Liberal Milk from infancy, and have been of 
the Grit persuasion all my ‘life; 1922 paror Lauwrier 164: The ministerial 
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press could see nothing in it but a Grit scheme to break up the Borden 
government. 


c. Used in the predicate, with reference to political beliefs. 


1917 MILLER New Era 203: Our energies have been wasted in idiotic 
party conflicts in which men of reputed intelligence discussed with breath- 
less interest the grave problem as to whether Peter was a little more 
grit or a little more tory than Paul. 


d. Grit party. The Liberals. 


1884 Nor ’Wester (Calgary) 10 June 1/5: There is something “irre- 
ceivable” in these two views, but they are suggestive of the fact that 
the Grit party have always had teo many “cooks”; 1909 o’DONNELL Muni- 
toba as I Saw It 86: Most of the “old Grit party” do not believe in 
a second term and think it should be discontinued. 


e. In derivatives, as: (1) Grittish, characteristic of the 
Radical Reformers ; (2) Grit(t)ism, the political policies of 
the Grits; (3) Gritty, typical of the Grit viewpoint ; 
(4) Grittiest, most radical of Liberals. 


(1) 1856 Wkly. Dispatch (St. Thomas, C. W.) 4 Dec. 2/5: Their con- 
coctors found that it was dangerous for their ends to have County meet- 
ings because of the results of the meetings at Brantford, Goderich, and 
Dundas, where, in Grittish phraseology, the tables were completely turned; 
(2) 1858 in BriacaR Sir Oliver Mowat 1. 75: The charge of “Grittism” or 
“Brownism,” I thought nothing of, just as I had made up my mind to 
disregard any and every other party name as only embarrassing; 1884 
Nor’Wester (Calgary) 1 July 2/2: If their howling be analyzed it will 
be found to consist of Mischief 24, Grittism, 65, Wind 10, Patriotism 1; 
(3) 1882 Progress (Rat Portage) 18 Mar. 4/1: The political proclivities 
of its editor were so strong that every other article in the paper was 
as Gritty as the old Globe itself; (4) 1882 Brandon Mail 20 Dec. 2/2: 
Mr, Burnham... declares on the one hand that he is the grittiest of 
the Grits, on the other that he is a no party man, a Manitoba First man 
out and out, pure, simple, compound and complex. 


q hotel, n. An establishment, legally a hotel, but conceived 
for selling liquor and functioning mainly as a beverage room ; 
legal requirements for liquor licences being fulfilled through 
provision of a specified minimum number of rooms for sleeping. 


1889 Rat Portage News 12 July 2/1: [Heading: A SALOON TO EVERY 
60] He said... that there was one hotel to every 60 inhabitants, and 
that $45 per head was paid to the hotels annually, while to the chur- 
ches there was paid $5; 1892 Medicine Hat Times 14 Jan. 2/1: In towns 
hotels will be required to have ten bedrooms and in the country three; 
1935 Calgary Typo News 26 Apr. 3/1: Something like 90 per cent of the 
hotels are in favor of abolishing the regulation and bringing about a 
situation where men and their wives can sit down together as they do 
elsewhere; 1957 Maclenn’s 22 June, 42/3: At that time beer was tightly 
rationed in Ontario and hotels remained open only for a couple of hours 
a day; 1957 Globe Mag. (Toronto) 10 Aug. 21/4: Dad owned a pub on 
Riverside Drive. Place called the Brighton Beach Hotel. 


q Husky, n. ; also Huskie, etc., often uncap. A slang term for 
an Eskimo. (DA 1894.) 


Derivation : 1748 ISHAM Obs. 181 These Ehuskemays, or (Uskemaw’s) 
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are pretty Numerious toward whale cove, Sr. Bybie’s Island &c.; 1889 
COLLINSON JrnI, 418: The term Huski... is simply the sailors’ abbreviation 
for Eskimo. 

1851 BEeLLoT Jrnl. I. 298: The poor Huskis made me wander far; 
but I could not, without emotion, see good Captain Kennedy prayed to 
Grace to let the rays of his goodness fall on these poor heathens, who 
knew not what we were doing when we prayed for them; 1896 TaBoR In 
Rugged Labrador 331: You see, as it didn’t cut much of a figure in the 
profits to double prices, I gave the Huskies two plugs to the Company’s 
one!; 1924 porRANCE Never Fire First 31: They’re afraid of me, these 
confounded huskies, and I’d grown to love that boy as a brother!; 1952 
STANWELL-FLETCHER J'undra World 122: One of the Churchill engineers 
who spoke Eskimo suggested we should go aboard with him and visit 
the huskies. 


2. Elliptic for “‘husky dog’’; also attributive. (DA 
1886.) 


1852 COLLINSON Jrnl. 218: On his way to the ship [the dog, Joe,] 
was kidnapped by the natives, and not being of a pure huski breed, 
would most likely be prized by them; 1881 Progress (Rat Portage) 5 
Nov. 4/1: Train dogs are now being hunted up by their respective 
owners, and many a “husky” after being booted and hooted, and tin- 
kettled and poisoned during the past summer, now finds himself flattered 
and caressed, and his merits and feats as a hauling dog, expatiated upon 
by his owner to an admiring crown of dog fanciers; 1909 sERvIcE Ballads 
of Cheechako 13: Can you remember your huskies all going, Barking 
with joy and their brushes in air?; 1954 BerToN I Married Klondike 160: 
There always seemed to be one of these dog fights going on, involving 
several huskies all tearing at each other in a tight ball or fur and teeth. 


3. Husky dog. An Eskimo dog; a malemute. (DA 
1947.) 


1872 Cdn. Mo. Oct. 307/1: The “huskie,” or Esquimaux dogs... are 
only fed once a day, that is in the evening, the meal consisting of fish 
or about a pound of pemmican; 1879 Saskatchewan Herald 18 Nov. 3/1: 
I had with me a ‘ Huskie” dog / As lively as the “jumping frog’; 1934 
suTTON Eskimo Yr. 105: The Husky dog chorus is the national anthem 
of the North Country; 1956 Dept. No. Affairs News Release 3653, 3: 
Armorial Bearings of the Yukon Territory... Crest : — On a wreath Or 
and Gules A Husky Dog standing on a Mount of Snow proper. 

q isletin, n. Sir Frederick Banting’s original name for the 


pancreatic extract since termed insulin.’ 


Derivation: 1946 Harris Banting’s Miracle 65: The unknown 
quantity — the “x” that they were seeking — he and Banting began to 
refer to as “isletin,” after the islets of Langerhans which produced it. 

1929 Banting in Edinburgh Med. Jrnl. Jan. 8: Insulin was not the 
first name used among our group of workers. As early as August 1921 
the word “isletin’’ occurs in our note-book. Professor MacLeod insisted 
that the internal secretion of the pancreas should be called ‘insulin’: 
1946 HARRIS Banting’s Miracle 81: Professor MacLeod insisted that they 
submit to him further proof that the secretion they called “isletin’ was 
really capable of producing the results they claimed. 


7 While insulin itself was discovered by Banting, the name did not originate with 
his group ot researchers, having been used during the preceding 10 years by such investi- 
gators as Schafer of Edinburgh and De Meyer of Belgium, in predictions that diabetes would 
eventually be controlled by a pancreatic hormone. 
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Klondiker, n. Also, Klondyker, obs. A participant in 
the Klondike gold rush of 1897-98. (DA 1898.) 


1897 B. C. Mining Jrnl. (Ashcroft) 9 Oct. 1/6: The venturesome 
Klondiker who may select this valley as his road to the diggings may 
rest assured that his daily bill of fare will not only be ample but of 
good variety; 1897 To Klondyke Via Edmonton 26: There are also two 
or three railroad and steam boat schemes on foot to facilitate travel via 
the Mackenzie route, concerning which every prospective Klondyker 
should keep posted; 1926 pik. Long Day 219: The majority of Klon- 
dikers, in the rush days, floated down the river in any kind of craft that 
was available; 1952 Maccrecor Land of Twelve Foot Davis 310: But if 
this route to the Yukon proved to be a disappointment to the Klondikers, 
the Klondikers proved to be a Godsend to the merchants and people of 
Edmonton. 


b. One who ‘‘strikes it rich.’ 


1898 in ROBERTSON Yukon Memories (1930) 335: A man who pulls off 
a big coup on a horse race is called a “regular Klondiker.” 


q Land of the little sticks. A region of stunted trees at the 
southern edge of the Barren Lands : translation of an Indian term. 


1896 WHITNEY On Snow-Shoes to Barren Grounds 186: No man may 
consider himself an expert until he has driven dogs and handled a sledge 
over such country as that approaching the Land of the Little Sticks; 1953 
No. Star (Yellowknife) Oct. 1/3: Trapper Matte Murphy is reported at 
his camp on Muskox Lake in the far-northern barrens busy piling wood 
(a tedious job in the “land of the little sticks”) for the long winter ahead. 


q McIntosh (Red). A bright red winter dessert and cooking 
apple of superior quality, the parent seedling of which was 
discovered about 1796 by John McIntosh, Matilda, Dundas 
County, Ontario ; first known locally as the “Granny” apple. 
(DA 1913.) 


1878 Cdn. Horticulturist Mar. 42: Winter apples; here my list will 
be small, but I think reliable : Talman’s Sweet, Pomme Grise, American 
Golden Russet, and McIntosh Red; 1883 Selkirk Herald 2 Feb. 2/2: 
Among apples exhibited at the annual meeting... appeared the following 
varieties : — Plumb’s Cider,... Sweet Seedling, Mackintosh Red, Weal- 
thy; 1910 wooLverron Cdn. Apple Grower’s Guide 190: McIntosh [is] a 
very fine dessert apple for early winter use; 1946 HARKNESS Stormont, 
Dundas & Glengarry 555 If the County of Dundas never produced any- 
thing else to bring it fame, it did give to Northern America the McIntosh 
Red apple which has probably given greater delight to more people than 
any other natural production of the last two centuries; 1955 Register 
(Berwick, N.S.) 10 Mar. 7/2: Visitors to the show, it was noted, spent 
a great deal of time at the booth in search of information regarding the 
various apples on display -——- MacIntosh, Cortland, Delicious and Red 
Rome. 


q Metis, s. and pl.; also Métis, Métis, Metiss ; sometimes 
uncap. Prairie Provinces, N.W.T. A person of mixed white 
and Indian ancestry ; a halfbreed. (OED 1839.) 


1818 in Cdn. Mo. (1872) Oct, 303/2 : Technically termed in that country 
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Metiss, Bois Bradlés, or Half-breeds. These are the illegitimate progeny, 
chiefly, of the Indian traders, and others in the service of the North-West 
Company, by Indian women; 1884 Nor’Wester (Calgary) 17 June 4/3: I 
wish most emphatically to deny these false statements and to assure my 
Metis friends that I entertain a strong opinion that justice has not been 
done to them in the past in regard to their lands; 1909 Bryce Lord Sel- 
kirk’s Colonists 198 Next spring another demonstration was made by the 
Metis for other demands, but these were refused; 1953 No. Star (Yellow- 
knife) Oct. 2/3 Many Indian and some metis patronyms are simply 
English or, more often, French translations of the native name held by 
the individual’s parent or grandparent; 1955 High River (Alta.) Times 3 
Mar. 1/4: “High artistic talent” is the acclaim for the posters submitted 
by pupils of Indian and Metis schools in the annual provincial T. B. 
poster contest. 


{ Mountie or Mounty, (usually cap.), pl. Mounties. A 
member of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, or of the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police. 


1924 poRRANCE Never Fire First 167: The Mounties will be riled to 
the core over the killing of one of their own; 1932 Cdn. Labor Defender 
Oct. 8/2: The mounties have been boasting that they “have the Reds 
fixed in this district”; 1936 ARMSTRONG Yukon Yesterdays 160: His expe- 
riences included going through the Zulu War and many years as a 
“Mounty” also; 1938 BLack My Seventy Yrs. 125: A Mountie told me that 
there remained less than fifteen thousand of the forty thousand who had 
stampeded in, and before spring another five thousand would be gone; 
1955 News & Sentinel (Amherst, N.S.) 6 May 1/4: The Mounties said in 
an official statement they felt they knew who was behind the “racket” 
but added their investigation would be hindered by revealing any names. 


q M.P.P. Abbreviation for ‘‘Member of Provincial Parliament’’. 


1836 Dundas (U.C.) Wkly. Post 29 Jan. 2/5: An M.P.P., though cer- 
tainly a very lame one, was placed at the bar accused of this heinous 
crime; 1870 Huron Expositor (Seaforth, Ont.) 1 Apr. 5/2: It is a pre- 
vailing opinion that unless the said M.P.P. changes his tactics upon this 
subject, before the next election, he will find himself minus in these 
Townships; 1897 B.C. Mining Jrnl. (Ashcroft) 22 May 1/4: For fame in 
the eyes of some, you see / Is in following the name with M.P.P.; 1955 
Shawinigan Standard (Shawinigan Falls, Que.) 12 Jan. 1/4: Romulus 
Ducharme, M.P.P. for Laviolette county said at the Lac Bouchette re- 
ception that he could not pledge the Provincial government but that he 
was glad to see the road traced and that he was sure that in a few 
years it would become a reality, 


f on n. 1. A swamp or marsh. (OED 1865 ; DAE 


Derivation : 1865 WATKINS Dict. Cree Lang. 140/2: 
Muskag, Muskak, ni. A swamp. 


1775 Cumberland H. Jrnl.: 3 Sep. We passed over one Carrying 
Place of 4% Mile called Muskake or swampy carrying Place, also lead 
Canoes over two falls; 1806 HENRY Jrnl, I. 287: We passed through three 
abominably ugly mashquegies, in which our horses were nearly knocked 
up; 1830 saMes Narr. J. Tanner 64: From this lake the Indians have a 
road, to go to Red River, which the white men never follow; this is by 
way of the Muskeek, or swamp carrying place; 1860 HIND Red River 


Kaped. |. 162; He was two days dragging his canoe through the Muskeg, 
which is here nine miles Broad; 1886 scuppER Winnipeg Country 87: But 
pemmican for breakfast, pemmican for dinner, pemmican for supper, is 
beginning to pall; and we can only move up and down the sea-beach, 
for beyond us is the inevitable muskeg; 1912 FOOTNER New Rivers 32: 
After lunch we came upon him with his hind wheels locked to the hubs 
in the affectionate embrace of the muskeg; 1957 Atikokan (Ont.) Prog- 
ress 25 Apr. 2/2: Spring had come and the winter trail that led over 
muskeg, stream and lake could not be used for heavy traffic. 


b. A watery bog consisting of deep black or brown humus 
overlain by thick moss and more or less brush. 


1872 BUTLER Great Lone Land 329: Swamp and lake, muskeg and 
river,... wild wooded tracks of impenetrable wilderness combine to make 
this region the great preserve of the rich fur-bearing animals whose 
skins are rated in the marts of Europe at four times their weight in 
gold; 1897 Slocan (B.C.) Pioneer 28 Aug. 3/2: There are no surface in- 
dications whatever, and the coarsest gold has been found in the most 
unlikely places, a great deal of it in black muck, under a muskeg; 1955 
Flin Flon Dly. Miner 16 Apr. 2/1: The Main Street was at one time a 
Muskeg and the Historic scenes of Beer Kegs floating down it are almost 
forgotten, 


- ¢ In a generic sense: swampland; extensive boggy 
regions, 


1884 Brandon Blade 28 Feb. 3/1: It is a very level country with 
prairie, woods, open meadow and a little muskeg; 1896 WHITNEY On Snow- 
Shoes to Barren Grounds 115: The muskeg where he ranges in the 
Northland shows no trail, and if it did it would remain undiscovered, for 
it is impassable to the hunter in summer, and in winter is covered by 
snow to the depth of two feet; 1957 Maclean’s 2 Feb. 19/1: These beds 
of oil-soaked sand... underlay the muskeg over an area of at least three 
thousand and perhaps as much as thirty thousand square miles. 


d. Humus ; swamp muck. 


1957 News of No. (Yellowknife) 22 Mar. 10/4: It is true the soil is 
poor in Yellowknife, but the soil might be improved with muskeg and 
sewage. 


e. Attributive 1857 in Papers Rel. to Explor. L. Superior & Red 
R. (1859) 17: The guide who was permitted by Mr. Pether to accompany 
us to Red River by the Muskeg route will not be able to give us the 
benefit of his services on account of illness; 1895 somerser Land of Mus- 
keg 22: Now for the first time we made the acquaintance of the muskeg 
swamp, and from this time forward hardly a day passed to the end of 
the journey when we did not curse this particular abomination; 1916 
SKELTON Ry. Builders 163: In one muskeg area to-day seven layers of 
Canadian Pacific rails are buried, one below the other; 1946 FERGUSON 
Mink, Mary & Me 174: There were sloughs and brush-covered flats and 
patches of scrubby muskeg spruce. 


f. In combinations, such as Muskeg Express, Limited, Rail- 
way, etc., in jocular reference to hinterland railways. 

1933 THOMPSON & EDGAR Cdn. Ry. Development 212: Nevertheless the 
“Muskeg Limited,” as the train became known, occupied its own peculiar 
place in Winnipeg transportation, and the nickname is worthy of pre- 
servation; ibid. 304: A train, humorously dubbed “The Muskeg Special,” 
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including passenger and freight cars mixed, was run once a week over 
part of the line; 1934 GopsELL Arctic Trader 196: The opening up of the 
Alberta and Great Waterways railway, over which the renowned “Mus- 
keg Limited” hauled freight almost to the banks of the Athabaska River, 
had enabled the Lamson and Hubbard Company to enter the North with 
ease; 1956 BERTON Mysterious No. 171: All the while, below us, the slender 
ribbon of the Canadian National’s “muskeg railway” stretched off toward 
Churchill on Hudson Bay, 


2. Elliptic for ‘‘muskeg berry.” 


1896 pIKkKH Through Antarctic Forest 249: Often the women insisted 
upon being put ashore where the yellow berries of the muskeg were 
thickest, when bladders of unsavory seal oil and a few handfuls of sugar 
that had been brought from the trader’s store at Ikogmut were produced, 
to mix with the fruit. 


3. (Cap.) A Maskegon or Swampy Cree. 


1860 HIND Red R. Exped. I 113: The heathen Muskegs or Swampys 
address their invocations to the Evil Spirit, but they acknowledge the 
existence of a Supreme and Good Being. 


{i nitchie, n. Prairie Provinces, North. An Indian. (Appa- 
rently not in any dictionary.) 


Derivation : 1879 BARAGA Dict. Otchipwe Lang. I. 142/1 
Indian, amshinabe. 


1865 Manitoban (Red R. Sett.) 23 Oct. 3/1: Well I give nee chee 
some; and he filled his peese pipe and smoked it very peesably like; 1875 
Cdn. Mo. 376/1: One [social custom] for instance ,is that no Nitchi hus- 
band ever speaks to his mother-in-law; 1878 Saskatchewan Herald 9 Sep. 
2/3: But you'll see, old man, this here wilderness has seen about the 
last of her “Nitchies” and solemnity; 1884 Qw’Appelle Vidette 20 Nov. 
3/2: Father Lacombe has made application to the Indian department for 
permission to take some white children for a few years, to give the young 
neches a chance to learn the English language by mixing with the 
whites; 1903 Bond of Brotherhood (Calgary) 12 June 4/2: Won't you 
take any less than $14 for that saddle you bought of old nitche for $4, 
eh!; 1956 copseLL Hot Hootch 57/2: We'll run a bunch o’ the stuff up 
to the Sturgeon Lake Injun Reserve an’ catch them Nitchies comin’ in 
with their spring hunts. 


{ outside, n. and adv. North. Elliptic for ‘‘outside world’; 
the settled parts of Canada ; ‘‘back home.’”’ (DA 1902.) 


1898 Yukon Midnight Sun (Dawson) 11 June 5/2: Many of these are 
men who have just arrived from the outside, sold their outfits at good 
profits and are going out, disgusted with the country; 1941 DE PONCINS 
Kabloona 13: Only the Arctic existed for them; and everything that lay 
below the Mackenzie River, was to them the remote, the virtually non- 
existent “Outside’’; 1955 Whitehorse (Y.T.) Star 24 Feb, 2/1: One of the 
outstanding characteristics of the Yukon is the general indifference to 
what is going on Outside; 1957 Northland News (Uranium City, Sask.) 
4 Oct. 2/1: Uranium City’s business directory today lists — in alphabet- 
ical order taking up seven full pages — about every kind of business 
found in larger centres “outside” and then some. 


b. Attributive. 1912 roorner New Rivers 140: In the morning 
he went back for a pair of trousers, and got the full satisfaction out of 


them before returning at noon for a pair of “outside” shoes, that I am 
sure pinched him cruelly; 1954 No. Star (Yellowknife) Apr. 1/5: Person- 
ally we prefer the inexperienced voices of amateur announcers to the 
over-dulcet tones of the purveyors of blemish creams and foot powder 
on the “outside” stations. 


{| pemican or pemmican, n. West, North. Lean meat, dried 
and pounded, and mixed with substantial quantities of fat, 
forming a highly concentrated ration much favored by voyageurs 
and travellers. (OED 1801 ; DA 1791.) 


Derivation : 1859 KANE Wanderings of Artist 78: The thin slices of 
dried meat are pounded between two stones until the fibres separate; 
about 50 lbs. of this is put into a bag of buffalo skin; with about 40 lbs. 
of melted fat, and mixed together while hot; and sewed up, forming a 
hard and compact mass; hence its name in the Cree language, pemmi 
signifying meat, and kon fat. 


Early variants : pemmi-kon, pimican, pimmacon, pimme- 
can, pimmeecon, pimmegan, pimmicum. 


1743 1IsHAM Obs. Hudsons Bay 156: Pimmegan as the Natives styles 
itt, is some of the Ruhiggan fatt and cranberries mixed up togeather, 
and Reckon’d by some Very good food by the English as well as Natives; 
1777 Cumberland H. Jrnl. 191: Weighed out stock of beat meat 2924 Ibs. 
Fatt 1720 lbs. and Pimmacon 100 lbs.; 1780 ibid. 47: The total amount 
of Furrs Received from Hudson House 6160 made Beaver, and 900 Ibs. of 
Pimmeecon in return for 4410 1/3 Beaver in trading Goods; 1800 HARMON 
Jrnl, 81: These berries, when properly dried by the sun, have an agree- 
able taste, and are excellent to mix with pimican; 1810 THOMPSON Narr. 
43 : Pimmecan is made up in bags of ninety pounds weight, made of the 
parchment hide of the Bison with the hair on; 1819 M’KEEVoR Voy. Hud- 
son’s Bay 65: At this time they subsist principally on salted geese, dried 
tongues, and pimmicum; 1859 KANE Wanderings of Artist 83: Our pro- 
visions were getting rather short; and I was abundantly tired of pemmi- 
kon and dried meat. 


1. pemican. 1815 in Papers Rel. to Red R. Settlement (1819) 
30: They were to assist in feeding the colonists in the course of the 
ensuing winter; and were to furnish us with fresh buffaloe or other 
meat, to the amount of or equal to 175 bags of pemican, which I had 
given them back of the provisions seized, on this express condition; 
1824 BLack Rocky Mt. Jrnl. 62: Breakfasting, our Indian Companions 
providing nothing for themselves we are obliged to share with them our 
staff of life, Pemican; 1899 Medicine Hat News 12 Jan. 5/2: We were 
camped near Crane Lake making pemican and dried meat. 


2. pemmican. 1817 cHapreLL Voy. Hudson’s Bay 194: Their 
crews encamp on the banks every night; and they generally land also 
to cook their meals, except when they are compelled to subsist on pemmi- 
can, a sort of dry, husky compound, composed of pounded venison and 
deer’s fat mixed together; 1859 in sourHEsK Sask. & Rocky Mts. (1875) 
301: Take scrapings from the driest outside cover of a very old stale 
piece of cold roast beef, add to it lumps of tallowy rancid fat, then 
garnish all with long human hairs (on which string pieces, like beads, 
upon a necklace) and short hairs of oxen, or dogs, or both, — and you 
have a fair imitation of common pemmican; 1897 youNG Manitoba Me- 
mories 291: Four meals a day are requisite; a strong tea, pemmican, or 
pork, or venison, or fish, with flat cakes often baked in fat, seem ne- 
cessary; 1955 Maclean’s 2 Apr. 17/3: Even the superior furs of the far 
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West, bringing extra prices in Europe, even the discovery of a cheap, 
convenient and nonperishable diet called pemmican... could not support 
the cost of hauling trade goods and furs across three quarters of the! 
continent. 


3. With defining terms, as: (a) berry; (b) buffalo; 
(c) deer; (d) fish; (e) fine, or gentleman's; (f) moose ; 
(g) rabbit ; (h) sheep pemmican, 


(a) 1859 in sourHESK Sask. & Rocky Mts. 301: Berry-pemmican is 
usually the best of its kind, but poor is the best; 1887 Senate Jrnl. XXI, 
App. 168: In a portion of this pemican he used currants after the same 
manner that the people in our own western plains used to make berry- 
pemican from buffalo meat and saskatoon berries; (b) 1874 HORETZKY 
Can. on Pacific 8: All our meals... simply consisted in the pounding up 
with an axe of a couple pounds of buffalo pemmican, which, after receiv- 
ing an addition of water and a sprinkling of flour, was placed in a frying- 
pan to heat; 1887 Senate Jrnl. XXI App. 21: Can you tell us the ration 
of buffalo pemmican that is allowed by the Hudson’s Bay Company to their 
men?; (c) 1897 rouNG On Indian Trail 51: Very rarely, a little deer- 
pemmican which we were so thankful to get. was nearly all rotten; (e) 
exceptional case; (d) 1860 HIND Red River Exped. I. 487: On stopping 
to cook breakfast we were greatly disappointed to find that the fish 
pemmican which we were sa thankful to get, was nearly all rotten; (f) 
1847 NEVINS Two Voys. 41: What is called gentleman’s or fine pimmikin, 
is made of buffalo marrow, dried meat, and a kind of black berry, Which 
grows in abundance in the woods; (f) 1880 corDON Mt. & Prairie 191: At 
the time of our visit the Indians from the surrounding country had 
gathered near Dunvegan, to collect service-berries for spicing their moose 
pemmican; (g) 1863 HIND Explor. Labrador 1. 108: A party of fourteen 
men, including two Indian hunters, took 2,000 rabbits at the Savanne and 
Prairie Portage during the winter of 1858-9, and made some capital rabbit 
pemmican by boiling down sixty rabbits at a time, with a little pork 
fat; taking out the bones, and letting the gelatinous soup freeze; (h) 
1875 soUTHESK Sask. € Rocky Mts. 176: I got some sheep pemmican from 
these hunters, and thought it very good — rather sweet and perhaps a 
bit richer, than the common buffalo pemmican. 


q Red River cart. West. A crude homemade cart, usually 
drawn by oxen, notable for having been constructed wholly of 
wood, without a particle of iron. (DA 1905.) 


1858 in Papers Rel. to Explor. L. Superior & Red R. (1859) 116: 
Produce is hauled in the celebrated Red River carts, which are admirably 
constructed throughout of wood, no iron is employed, but sometimes 
buffalo-hide is made to serve as a tire; 1880 GRANT Dom. of Can. 442/2: 
The Red River cart was rather a curiosity to us at first, but we soon 
found that it was the right thing in the right place; 1914 sTeELe Forty 
Yrs. 32: The bridal party drove in carioles, another reason for not 
celebrating weddings in the summer months, as it would not be becoming 
to see twenty or thirty well-dressed couples going to church in squeaking 
Red River carts; 1955 GLastyN (Sask.) Chronicle 28 Apr. 2/2: Historic 
sites are being marked by a rustic sign which tells of the site or by a 
Red river cart; sometimes by both. 


{ remittance man. West. An immigrant, commonly regard- 
ed as a ne’er-do-well son of the British aristocracy, who 
subsisted upon periodical remittances from his family. (DA 
1924.) 


1906 Eye Opener (Cargary) 8 Dec. 1/1: Now they call me “a darned 
remittance man” — Its like their infernal cheek, But 1 feel like a multi- 
millionaire On my fifteen dollars a week; 1938 GIBBON Cdn. Mosaic 77: 
Bob Edwards of Calgary, who was himself a Scot, paid tribute to the 
English remittance man when he said: “He might have been green, but 
he never was yellow”; 1957 Beaver Autumn 50/2: The newcomers wore 
Old School ties and spoke with an Oxford accent, and these were regarded 
as earmarks of the “remittance man,” a species definitely suspect. 


{ seigniory, n. Also seigneury, seignory, signory. Quebec 
and Acadian region. (OED 1895.) A feudal landed estate. 


Following French orthography : seigneury 


(1723 among unalphabetized N.S. materials] 1807 HERIOor Through 
Canadas 220: The seigneuries each contain from one hundred to five 
hundred square miles, and are parcelled out into small tracts, on a free- 
hold lease to the inhabitants; 1929 cupMorE Hist. World’s Commerce 230: 
Farther east they founded ‘free’’ townships instead of feudal seigneuries 
to the south of the St. Lawrence and on the lower Ottawa; 1953 Beaver 
Sept, 23/2 : In 1888, he obtained from the Federal Government the humble 
post of lighthouse keeper on the Ile aux Peroquets near Havre Saint 
Pierre and the Seigneurie of Mingan. 


b. seigniory : commonest Canadian English spelling 


1789 Quebec Herald 2 Feb. 104/2: For Sale,... the fief or seigniory 
of Point au Pere situate in the Parish of Rimousky, containing three 
quarters of a league in front, the best adapted in the Province for the 
Indian trade; 1836 Can. Temperance Advocate May 8/2: Resolved, That 
in the opinion of this Society the individuals selling intoxicating drinks 
in this Seigniory are the direct promoters of immorality; 1956 Beaver 
Summer 20/2: We steamed out of a parkling white fog one day into 
another of the Montagnais centres —- Mingan, which means “wolf,”’ and 
which was once part of an ancient French seigniory. 


c. seignory 


1827 Canada Freeman (York) 13 Dec. 4/4: The subscriber has lately 
opened at the Village of L’Orignal in the seignory of Longueuil, in the 
District of Ottawa, a Land Office for the purpose of transacting all 
matters relative to lands in that District; 1853 sLeEIGH Pine Forests € 
Hacmatack Clearings 254: Anticosti Island, which is a perfectly barren 
and profitless seignory, one hundred and thirty miles long and thirty 
broad, at the entrance of the river St. Lawrence, adds largely to the 
uncultivateable average. 


{| separate school. A sectarian school, operated outside a local 
public school system, supported by ratepayers of a minority 
faith, who elect their own trustees. (Apparently not in any 
dictionary. ) 

1835 Missiskoui Standard (Frelighsburg, L.C.) 28 Apr. 3/3: When 
the Assembly passed this most important law... they seemed to consider 
us, for having (may I say?) the misfortune of being protestants and of 
another descent, as beneath those of their own origin and religion, and 
therefore unworthy of having a separate school, like those for our sisters 
and daughters; 1852 Dundas (C.W.) Warden 28 May 2/7: The law makes 
provision for Separate Schools, to meet an exigency — nainely, the an- 
ticipated intrusion of the religious dogmas of a majority upon a minority; 
1865 Parl. Debates on Confederation 95: But if the Roman Catholics are 
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entitled to separate schools and to go on extending their operations, so 
are the members of the Church of England, the Presbyterians, the Meth- 
odists, and all the other sects; 1873 Manitoban (Winnipeg) 19 Apr. 
4/2: The religion of the majority of ratepayers in any School District 
shall determine the designation of the District as Protestant or Roman 
Catholic, and any School dissenting from this shall be termed a Separate 
School; 1938 B. C. Hist. Qu. Oct. 249: The provision of separate schools 
‘for the children of the laboring and poorer classes” will also strike the 
reader of to-day; 1957 Vancouver Sun 28 Mar. 13/1: Six Social Credit 
“rebels” Wednesday night voted against the government’s plan to exempt 
separate schools from municipal taxation. 


q{ shaganappi, n. West. Lines or cords of rawhide ; ‘‘North- 
west iron.”” (DA 1873.) 


Derivation : 1865 watTKINs Dict. Cree Lang. 358/2: Pesakunape,n, in. 
Deer-skin line, a strap, a line made of leather or hide. This word, 
corrupted into “shagunape,” may be said to be incorporated into the 
English of the inhabitants of Red River Settlement ; 1879 BaRaGa Dict. 
Otchipwe Lang. II. 87/2: Bishaganéb— Little narrow string of leather ; 
pl. -in. 

1820 simpson Jrnl. 58: Any dressed skins, sinews, and Shaganapy 
lines that can be spared, you will send here, for New Caladonia; 1865 
Manitoban (Red R. Sett.) 13 May 2/2: We can, it is true, buy manilla 
or hemp-rope; but why buy it when we have shaginappe? 1876 
HAMILTON Prairie Prov. 44: These important-looking big dogs... are 
“train dogs,” who, as soon as the snow falls, will be harnessed to 
tobogans with shagyonappi, and run with bags of flour, pemmican, and 
the like, many a mile, and at no slow pace; 1878 Saskatchewan Herald 
18 Nov. 3/1: My Indian guide, a man of lore, / Of hostile scalps he 
had a score / Tied to his belt, behind, before / With shaganappi ; 
1909 BRYcE Lord Selkirk’s Colonists 237: To add to its oddity, the shafts 
are heavy, straight beams, between which is harnessed an ox, the 
harness of rawhide (shaga-nappi) without buckles; 1956 Sat. Night 
8 Dec. 13/3: Some of them are adoptions from native languages: 


comatik, shaganappi. 


{ union station. A station used cooperatively by two or more 
railways. (DA 1901.) 


1865 Leader (Toronto) 16 Jan. 2/5: The first train which left the 
Union Station on Saturday morning for the west, had hard work to 
get to its destination ; 1957 Star Wkly. 17 Aug. 31/1: He had sent for 
a photographer, Fred Foster, and he had held a train at Union Station 
for 10 minutes. 


q Upper Canadian. A resident of the Colony of Upper 
Canada, or of the present Province of Ontario. Also attributive. 


1836 Dundas (U.C.) Wkly. Post 8 Dec. 3/2: Upper Canadians! 
are you prepared to allow a French Republic to hold the Key of your 
Communication with the Ocean, and with your Father-land?; 1852 
Elora (C.W.) Backwoodsman 18 Nov. 2/5: It is the duty of every 
Upper Canadian member to use his utmost exertions to prevent the 
growth of such a system ; 1853 Mackenzie’s Wkly, Message 22 Sep. 3/4: 
Letters were sent us as Upper Canadians to be prepared for what might 
happen—and we did prepare—no brothers could have proved more 
faithful ; 1871 Manitoban (Winnipeg) 28 Jan, 2/2 : He frowned constantly 
and persistently on all the Ontario residents here, and to this day, 
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out of nearly twenty appointments made, there is not one single Upper 
Canadian ; 1957 Maclean’s 11 May 54/4: The credit crackdown by the 
Bank of Canada which recently resulted affected frugal Maritime 
borrowers as well as inflation-happy Upper Canadians. 


q York boat. Northwest. A type of heavy freight canoe 
developed by the Hudson’s Bay Company post at York Factory.® 


1864 Nor’Wester (Red R. Sett.) 26 Apr. 2/5: Gentlemen of practical 
experience gave their opinion that the present York boats (bateaux) 
could be used for the transportation of goods from Lake of the Woods 
to Lake Superior with as little difficulty as is encountered between 
this place and York Factory ; 1883 Selkirk Herald 29 June 3/3: Shortly 
after one o’clock, the Selkirk nine, accompanied by several friends, 
embarked on board of a York boat, to make the trip to East Selkirk ; 
1887 Senate Jrnl. XXI, App. 167: For instance, one of our York boats 
could convey a large number of live fish by having it about one-third 
full of water which could be changed every day while the fish were 
in transit ; 1922 LorrHousp Thousand Mi. from P. O. 82: There was 
no steamer, and the only way of getting into Winnipeg was by taking 
a York boat; 1956 Cdn. Home ¢& School June 3/1: Such items as 
rifles, powder, blankets, cooking utensils, tea, porridge and sugar were 
brought in by ship to Hudson Bay and then down the lakes and rivers 
by York boats. 


8 An historian of the York boat, writing in the Beaver (Mar., 1949, p. 19), observ- 
ed : No visitor to the West seems to have met the name till Warburton Pike went down 
the Athabaska in 1889 and reported that “the Inland Boats”, as they are termed, of 
the HBO were “‘classified according to shape as York Boats, Sturgeon-heads and Scows. ad 
The citations here given should demonstrate the with primary 
sources, whenever possible; fully ten examples of this be located in news- 
papers for each example in books; Tuttle’s Our North Phe ay (1885) is perhaps the only 
book in which Pike’s use is antedated. 
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RUSSIAN /j/ 
by 


Eric P. Hamp, University of Chicago. 


James O. St. Clair-Sobell has touched on many interesting 
points in his ‘“‘Notes on Spelling Pronunciation with Special 
Reference to Modern Standard Russian’, Canadian Slavonic 
Papers 1 (1956) : 66-75. The purpose of the present brief 
note is simply to rectify, as I think, what must be an analytical 
oversight in his discussion (70-71) of intervocalic /j/. 


St. Clair-Sobell cites the statements of Isacenko and Shax- 
matov to the effect that intervocalic /j/ ‘lapses' in certain en- 
vironments. He continues: ‘But the ‘“‘presence’’ of the inter- 
vocalic 7 is indicated by the quality of the preceding vowel and 
also by the quality of the following unstressed vowel.’ He then 
goes on to say (71) that many phoneticians and orthoépists 
seem to have missed this dropping of the /j/, and that ‘in affect- 
ed, that is, in spelling pronunciation the / is heard or it is 
imagined that the / is heard.’ 


Actually, however, it appears that the /j/ has never drop- 
ped. It has simply transferred all its allophonic features in these 
environments to componential qualities of raising and fronting 
in the surrounding vowels. Thus, phonemically the /j/ is still 
there; sequentially, it is best assigned to a position between the 
vowels involved. In short, in phonemic terms, nothing has 
changed, and it is therefore not at all surprising that this quality 
has escaped the sensitive ears of many who know Russian well. 
The writing of /j/ (or the orthographic symbols embodying 
it) is thus quite in order; and the pronunciation of different 
(i. e. more ‘affected’) allophone of /j/ in this position cannot 
be classified as a spelling pronunciation, in the sense in which 
we usually understand the term. 


LENGTH AS A PHONEME IN THE GERMAN 
VOWEL SYSTEM 


by 


Hugo Mueller, Institute of Languages & Linguistics, 
Washington, D.C. 


It is customary to represent the German vowel system as 
consisting of seven short vowels /i/, /e/, /a/, /o/, /u/, /6/, /a/ 
and seven long vowels /i:/, /e:/, /a:/, /o:/, /u:/, /6:/, /i:/. 
In this analysis the short vowels have the phonetic value [1, ©, a, 
2, U, @, ¥], whereas the long vowels are described as consisting of 
short vowel plus the phoneme /:/. 

[:] obviously does not only mean length, but it includes 
several features of quality, i.e. tenseness, fronting, and raising. 
It will be noted that the contrast tense-lax applies to every single 
pair: [i—1], [e—e], [a—al], [o—9], [u— v] [6—e], 
[iy]. The criterion front — back is applicable in each case 
if one uses the position of the cardinal vowels in a trapezoid 
vowel chart based on the position of the tongue, even though 
individual speakers may have an [u] which is slightly further 
back than [vu]. As regards the contrast high versus low, this is 
applicable to all pairs, except [a—a] in which case there is a 
diversity among different speakers, or no noticeable difference in 
height at all. 

When we take a close look at the quantitative aspect of /:/, 
which is the criterion that gave this phoneme its name, since we 
speak of long versus short vowels, it becomes apparent that this 
criterion is the most elusive of all. In the first place, it varies 
greatly according to whether the vowel occurs in an open or a 
closed syllable, e.g. the [i] sound in Kme is clearly longer than 
the one in Dieb. Secondly, it varies greatly according to the 
amount of stress with which the vowel is spoken. Length 
decreases along with stress. This has been recognized by linguists 
who used /:/ as the distinguishing feature between the two 
contrasting vowel groups. William G. Moulton, in his analysis 
of the German vowel system, says: “In unstressed position, 
therefore, the contrast between what we may still call short and 
long vowels is more one of quality than of quantity.”” (Language, 
23, 3: 217). This means that for vowels bearing strong stress 
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the phonemicization is closely linked up with quantity, while 
for weak-stressed vowels this basis of the analysis is practically 
withdrawn. It appears that here is a weak spot in the analysis. 


We have found so far that the most consistent distinguishing 
feature between the two sets of vowels is that of tenseness versus 
laxness, whereas the other contrasts (high — low, front — back, 
long — short) are not applicable under all circumstances. From 
here on, we will refer to [i, e, a, o, u, 6, i] as the tense vowels, 
and to [1, €, a, 9, u, oe, y] as the lax vowels. Tenseness will be 
indicated by a raised dot /:/. 

The role of length as the distinguishing factor between the 
two sets of vowels is further weakened by the fact that there exist 
quite a number of minimal pairs in German which have a tense 
vowel, and in which the distinction in meaning rests merely on 
the contrast long — short. In a phonemic analysis that wants 
to be complete, this phenomenon can only be taken care of by 
positing a pure phoneme of length /:/ which does not at the 
same time include an element of vowel quality. 

Such minimal pairs are : 

/flist/, flieBt, ‘‘flows’’ — /fli:st/, fliehst, (you) flee’’ 
/Spe't/, spat, “‘late’’ — /Spe:t/, spdht, ‘‘(he) scans” 
(North German pronunciation) 


/lot/, Lot, ‘‘lead’’ — /lo:t/, loht, ‘‘burns with an open flame”’ 
/tu't/, Ruth, (name) — /ru:t/, ruht, ‘‘(he) rests’ 
/mu't/, Mut, “‘courage’’ — /mu:t/, muht, ‘(the cow) moos’”’ 


/mirt/, mud, ‘‘tired’’ — /mii:t/, miiht, ‘‘(he) makes an effort”’ 
/gebliit/, Geblit, ‘‘breed’’ — /geblii:t/, gebliiht, ‘‘blossomed”’ 
/za‘t/, Saat, ‘‘seed’’ — /za:t/, saht, ““(you) saw”’ 

Once this phoneme of length is established, it can no longer 
be used to distinguish [i, e, a, o, u, 6, i] from [1, e, a, 9, u, ce, vy]. 
In fact, in the distinction between these two sets of vowels the 
element of length becomes incidental. Since /:/ does not occur 
in combination with lax vowels, it means long and tense and 
makes the additional indication of tenseness unnecessary. 

The establishment of tenseness (or absence of tenseness) 
as the relevant distinctive feature applicable to each vowel allows 
us to continue to phonemicize the pairs instead of setting up so 
many new phonemes. /i/, /e/, /a/, /o/, /u/, /6/, /ii/ re- 
present the phonetic values [1, €, a, 9, u, ce, and /i'/, /e:/, /a‘/, 
/o'/, /w/, /d°/, /a/ stand for the phonetic values [1, e, a, 0, u, 
6, ti], as in 
/in/, thn, “him’’ versus /in/, in, ‘‘in’ 
/de-n/, den, ‘‘the’’ versus /den/, denn, ‘‘because’’ 
/ka‘m/, kam, ‘‘came’’ versus /kam/, Kamm, ‘‘comb”’ 
/bok/, bog, ‘“‘(he) bent’’ versus /bok/, Bock, ‘‘buck’’ 


/mu:s/, Mus, ‘‘jam’’ versus /mus/, ‘““must”’ 
/to-nt/, tént, ‘‘sounds’’ versus /k6ént/, R6nnt, “‘(you) 
/kirn/, ‘‘bold”’ versus /diin/, dtuinn, “thin” 


In order to be correct, we will have to name them tense 
vowels as against lax vowels, and we definitely have to stop 
referring to these as the long and the short vowels. 

In regard to the sound sequences usually referred to as 
diphthongs (represented in writing by au, eu, ot, du, at, ay, ta, 
io, et, ey), it may be argued that here we deal with vowel- 
semivowel combinations. However, the complementary distribu- 
tion is stable, and a characterization to the effect that a weak- 
stressed vowel preceding or following a strong-stressed vowel has 
the phonetic quality of a glide (on- or offglide), allows us to 
phonemicize the diphthongs as vowel clusters. 

It is interesting to note that /:/ may occur as a prolonged 
offglide in connection with vowel clusters. Examples for minimal 
pairs are not difficult to find : 

/vait/, weit, ‘‘far’’ — /vai:t/, wetht, ‘“‘consecrates”’ 
/mais/, Mais, ‘‘corn’’ — /mai:s/, (die letzten Tage des) Mais, 
“(the last days of) May” 
/hais/, hetB, ‘“‘hot’’ — /hai:s/, (des) Hats, ‘(of the) shark”’ 
/braut/, Braut, ‘‘bride’’ — /brau:t/, braut, “‘(he, she) brews 
beer”’ 
/hois/, HeuB, (name) — /hoi:s/, (des) Heus, ‘‘(of the) hay’’. 
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BOOK REVIEWS / COMPTES RENDUS CRITIQUES 


{| Manual of American English Pronunciation, by Clifford H. 
Prator, Jr.. New York, Rinehart, Revised edition, 1957. (Re- 
viewed by R. H. Robinson, University of Toronto).* 


This is a text book for polyethnic classes of foreign college 
students in the United States. It presumes that the student has 
studied English for some time in his own country and has failed 
to master the ‘‘pronunciation’’ adequately for communication. 
Since about 35,000 foreign students are currently enrolled in 
American universities, and since most of them have been taught 
English badly, there is a pressing need for textbooks. The 
excellent phonological explanations and drills in the Michigan 
courses and the ‘‘Spoken English’’ series (‘‘El Inglés Hablado’’, 
etc.) are designed for classes with a common mother tongue, and 
afford little help for universities that have to provide for polyglot 
classes. 

The most valuable feature of this book is that it incorporates 
the result of years of data-collecting in the classroom. ‘‘A check 
list of categories was set up in accordance with the phonetic 
system of several languages which have been more or less ade- 
quately described by scholars and which were known to us. 
... We then recorded the speech, and analyzed and counted the 
“errors’’ of all our students for three years. The result was a sort 
of frequency count of the pronunciation difficulties of a group of 
several hundred average students from abroad” (p. xi-xti). 

Prator concludes that teaching phonemes is not the major 
problem. ‘‘Our count revealed that the substitution of one 
phoneme for another was relatively infrequent in the speech of 
our students’ (p. xiii). “‘On the other hand, certain non- 
phonemic “‘errors’’ proved in practice to be serious barriers to 
intelligibility, and were shown by our count to be extremely 
common”’ (p. xiii). His explanation of this statement seems to 
mean that phonemes must be taught as sets of allophones dis- 
tributed in environments, 

The notation of the manual is open to both practical and 
theoretical criticism. Though it is said to be ‘‘almost entirely 
phonemic’’, it represents some allophonic features such as the 
velarization of post-vocalic /1/, which is indicated after high 


*The reader will notice that this review is printed in 10 pts. roman 
in order to use the phonetic type necessary for the intelligence of the 
text. The members should voice clearly their opinion on the matter of 
special types, especially as to whether they should be bought in 7 pts 
fonts as well. (See Varia, page 5, §6) — J. P. V. 


and mid front vowels, e.g. [wial] ‘‘will’’, [beal] ‘‘bell’’, but 
not after others, e.g. [ol] ‘‘all’’, [kold] ‘cold’. It retains the 
now generally discarded representation of /¢/ and /j/ as /ts/ and 
/dz/, uses /1/ to represent the high central vowel (‘‘barred-eye’’), 
and only indicates primary stress in most examples. The vowels 
of ‘‘beet’’, ‘“‘bait’’, ‘‘boat’’ and ‘‘boot’’ are treated as simple 
phonemes, though the offglides could be interpreted as phonemes 
with at least as much cogency and greater pedagogical advantage. 
On the other hand, phonemic notation is often used where it 
would be more convenient pedagogically to depart from it. The 
result is that some signs are highly ambiguous. For instance, 
shwa does duty for the vowels in ‘‘but’’ and ‘“‘woman’’, for the 
centering offglide in ‘‘deer’’, as part of the graph for syllabic “‘r’’, 
and for the velarity of /Il/ in ‘“‘milk’’ [mrolk] and “until” 
[antial]. Not only does shwa represent several phonemes, but 
it represents positional variants of one phoneme that could be 
taught better if represented by different symbols, e.g. ‘‘but’’ could 
well be written [bat] and ‘‘woman’’ [wuman]. Since the 
foreigner’s greatest trouble with syllabic ‘‘r’’ is the temptation 
to realize it as vowel plus ‘‘r’’, it would be better to represent 
it by [1], or even by the discarded [a]. The notation should 
have an unambiguous sign for the centering offglide, such as 
Gleason’s /H/. Using shwa both for the centering offglide and 
as a component of the graph for syllabic ‘‘r’’ leaves the reader 
uncertain whether [hier] should be realized as [hiyr] or as 
[hinr]. In the reviewer's idiolect, a form of ‘‘General Cana- 
dian’, “‘here’’ is realized as [hinr], with the nuclear vowel 
higher than the /1/ of “‘bit’’ given by Prator and others for 
“General American’’. In short, the entire treatment of the 
oFglides and syllabic consonants is unsatisfactory. 


This book contains no bibliography, and consequently is 
less useful to teachers and educated foreign students than it would 
be if it listed a selection from large recent literature on the phono- 
logy of American English. 


* 


 Miscelanea Homenaje a André Martinet. : ‘‘Estructuralismo 
e Historia’. Canarias, Universidad de La Laguna, Editada por 
Diego Catalan, 1957. 306 p. (Compte rendu de J.-P. Vinay, 
Université de Montréal). 


Ce volume de Mélanges est destiné 4 souligner l’importance 
de l’oeuvre d’André Martinet, professeur 4 la Sorbonne et chef 
de l’école francaise de phonologie. Etant donné que, dans ce do- 
maine, A. Martinet a choisi d’insister plus particuligrement, de- 
puis plusieurs années, sur l’aspect diachronique, on comprend que 
les éditeurs aient imposé comme theme central des études ainsi 
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groupées ‘‘factores estructurales y factores histéricos en la evo- 
lucién de las lenguas."’ On ne peut pas dire, d’ailleurs, que ce 
but soit parfaitement atteint, et le volume souffre d'une certaine 
dispersion individualiste propre aux Mélanges de ce genre. 

Les collaborateurs du ler volume (Il semble en effet qu'un 
second soit en préparation) sont au nombre de treize et le titre 
de leurs articles refléte bien les préoccupations actuelles de la lin- 
guistique descriptive européenne 4 laquelle se rattache toujours 
A. Martinet, malgré une absence de presque dix ans passés 4 di- 
riger le département de linguistique générale 4 Columbia, et sur- 
tout malgré le caractére 4 premiere vue exclusivement anglo-saxon 
de la revue Word qu'il dirige toujours. Le rdle de ce professeur 
est d’ailleurs trés particulier : car s'il existe les oppositions que 
l’on sait entre théoriciens de la linguistique de part et d’autre de 
l’Atlantique, A. Martinet reste l'un de ceux qui ont le plus fait 
pour minimiser ces divergences; c’est précisément la revue Word, 
qui nous vient maintenant de France, et son manuel de phono- 
logie diachronique : Economie des changements phonétiques 
(Berne, Francke, 1955) qui peuvent le mieux interpréter les po- 
sitions de l’école européenne pour un public américain. De fait, 
excepté Bolinger et Shevelov, tous les collaborateurs de Misceldnea 
Homenaje représentent des universités européennes. 

Voici le titre de ces communications : C. E. Bazell, “‘On 
the historical sources of some structural units’’ (19-29); Dwight 
L. Bolinger, ‘“‘Locus versus class’’ (31-37); J. Mattoso Camara 
Jr., “Ele comme un accusatif dans le portugais du Brésil’’ 
(39-46); J. Gonda, ‘‘The character of the Sanskrit accusative’ 
(47-65); Rafael~Lapesa, ‘‘Sobre el ceceo y el seseo andaluces”’ 
(67-94); Helmut Liidtke, “‘Beitrage zur Lautlehre portugiesischer 
Mundarten”’ (95-112); Luis Michelena, ‘‘Las antiguas con- 
sonantes vascas”’ (113-157); Francis Mikus, ‘‘En marge du sixie- 
me congreés international des linguistes, Paris, 1948’ (160-221); 
Herbert Pilch, “‘Le bilinguisme au Pays de Galles’ (223-241); 
Luis J. Prieto, ‘“‘Figuras de la expresion y figuras del contenido’”’ 
(243-249); George Y. Shevenov, ‘‘A latent phoneme in the 
making : the affricate 3 in Slavic’ (251-276); Knud Togeby, 
“Désorganisation et réorganisation dans l’histoire des langues ro- 
manes’” (277-287): Stephan Ullmann, ‘‘Historical semantics 
and the structure of the vocabulary”’ (289-303). Une biblio- 
graphie chronologique, préparée par Eugene Dorfman et Stanley 
Lampach, ouvre le volume (7-18) : comportant 166 titres d’ar- 
ticles ou de livres, elle s’arréte 4 1956. On pourra y ajouter no- 
tamment un article sur ‘‘L’économie des formes du verbe francais 
parlé’’, qui doit paraitre incessamment dans Studia Philologica 
in Honorem Leo Spitzer (Berne, Francke). On y suit la car- 
riere de l’auteur, depuis ses premiéres études sur la théorie de la 
phonologie [‘‘Remarques sur le systeme phonologique du fran- 
cais’”’, BSL 34 (1933) : 191-2021, suscitant des querelles reten- 
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tissantes, notamment chez M. Grammont, — jusqu’aux travaux 
sur la diachronie de l’espagnol, du basque, de l’irlandais, du ger- 
manique, en passant par les langues internationales (IALA) et 
l'excellent ouvrage de phonétique francaise: La prononciation 
du francais contemporain (Paris, Droz, 1945), le seul traité du 
genre ou la description soit conduite impartialement sur des bases 
statistiques, dans les cadres phonologiques propres a chacune des 
grandes aires linguistiques de la France. 


Chacun trouvera dans le présent volume de Mélanges de 
quoi satisfaire ses préoccupations; en ce qui me concerne, a part 
le travail de H. Pilch sur le gallois dont j’ai donné un compte 
rendu par ailleurs’, j’ai pris plus particuli¢rement plaisir aux re- 
cherches théoriques de Mikus sur la syntagmatique, appuyées de 
nombreuses citations et relevant parfois d’une symbolique ma- 
thématique; a l’article d’Ullmann, qui essaie d’intégrer les mé- 
thodes structurales au domaine de la sémantique tout en souli- 
gnant que cette derniére discipline, forcément historique au pre- 
mier chef, s’éclaire d’un jour nouveau sur le plan comparatif; 
a celui de Bolinger, enfin, qui étudie le rdle du déroulement 
(position) en phonologie. 

Faut-il rappeler ici que depuis Martinet, le terme phonologie 
a pris en francais un sens nouveau que phonology n’a pas (tout 
au moins aux Etats-Unis), sauf pour les tenants de l’école fran- 
caise : ce fait est clairement exprimé dans le titre d'une impor- 
tante plaquette ou se trouvent rassemblées trois conferences pro- 
noncées au lendemain de la guerre devant les membres de la 
Philological Society de Londres’. . J’y releve les deux phrases 
suivantes, qui permettent de bien situer ce probleme terminologi- 
que et méthodique : ‘‘Si l’on envisage la phonologie du point de 
vue de ses méthodes, on est justifié de la définir comme une pho- 
nétique fonctionnelle; [.. . | le caractére structuraliste de la nou- 
velle discipline s’impose a l’attention’’ (op. cit. p. 28). “... the 
necessity of a clear-cut distinction between phonology, that is to 
say functional phonetics applied to the description of existing 
language structures, on the one hand, and general phonetics on 
the other hand...”’ (op. cit. p. 10). Martinet critique dans ce 
texte le terme ‘‘phonemics’’ comme insistant trop exclusivement 
sur le phonéme en tant que piéce maitresse du systéme, au détri- 
ment de ce méme systéme considéré comme une structure. Le 
temps n’a pas diminué l’actualité de cette divergence terminologi- 
que, qui se reflétait encore tout derniérement dans I’article de 
R. J. Gregg sur la phonologie de l’anglais de Vancouver*. Ce 
terme continue a s’enrichir de nouvelles acceptions, créant a leur 


1RACL 3.2 (1957): 88-89. 
2 Phonology as Functional Phonetics, Publications of the Philological 
Society, XV. London, Oxford U. Press, 1949. 


3 RACL 3.2 (1957): 78. 
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tour des néologismes qui, s’ils devaient tous acquérir droit de cité, 
nécessiteraient une révision compléte du Lexique de la terminolo- 
gie linguistique de J. Marouzeau, dont précisément Martinet a 
rédigé la partie concernant la linguistique structurale. Un récent 
exemple de cet élargissement sémantique se trouve dans une dé- 
finition de E. W. Selmer, cité par A. de Lacerda [RLFE 3 
(1956) : 89] : (la phonologie) est la science du systéme phonétique 
d’une langue et plus précisément, la science des phénoménes phonétiques 
et de leur fonction dans une langue. Je souligne le mot fonction, qui 
établit la grande différence entre la phonétique et la phonologie. La 
phonétique s’intéresse 4 un son quelconque, soit au point de vue acousti- 
que (la phonétique gennemique), soit au point de vue articulatoire (la 
phonétique génétique), mais exclusivement comme un son individuel, ins- 
tantané, émis d’ordinaire par un étre humain, représentant d’une langue 
ou d’un patois.’ La Voix, Paris 1953, p. 43. 


Parmi les publications de A. Martinet, il en est une que je 
voudrais citer en terminant, pour le rdle pédagogique qu’elle joue 
aupreés de nos étudiants : il s’agit de sa Description phonologique 
du parler franco-provencal d’Hauteville (Savoie), d’abord parue 
dans la Revue de Lingutstique romane, 57-59 (1939), reprise et 
amplifiée recemment sous forme de volume (Geneve, Droz, 1956). 
C’est vraiment 1a, me semble-t-il, un outil essentiel du structura- 
liste, fait de clarté et de probité, accessible sans préambule ni sans 
régle a calcul, — comme le voulait mon maitre Daniel Jones.* 


Modern Linguistics, by Simeon Potter. London, Deutsch, 1957. 192 pp. 
(Review by Donald F. Theall, St. Michael's College, 'foronto). 


A book that is intended to introduce the beginner and intelligent 
lay reader to the field of linguistics is always an important event. It 
is through such works that the aims of a science are communicated 
to researchers in other fields and to the general public. It can hardly 
be doubted that this new publication in the Language Library series 
will provide a substantial section of the educated public with an 
introduction to the “science of language’’. 


In a comparatively small book which should be devoted to 
discussing the most essential features of modern linguistics, it is 
disappointing to discover that Prof. Potter never makes clear the 
importance of the distinction between historical and descriptive lin- 
guistics. His own treatment of topics such as morphology or syntax 
blends the historical and the descriptive and therefore leaves the 
fundamental nature of descriptive linguistics undefined. He does 
occasionally allude to the terms synchronic and diachronic, though 
synchronic is usually used with a suggestion of reproach, as when 
we are told that Fries’ The Structure of English ‘‘claims to be syn- 
chronic like a mathematical treatise, not diachronic or historical.” 
The only discussion of the terms is in a single sentence of a foot-note 
where he suggests that the serious student of language must always 
appeal to history if he wishes to get at the most fundamental notion 


4On ajoutera a ‘a bibliographie des travaux de A. Martinet un article 
qui vient de paraitre. “Arbitraire linguistique et aouble articulation”, 
Cahiers Ferdinand de Saussure, 15 (1957) : 105-117. 
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é, “why". This will leave many readers, including the present reviewer, 
with the feeling that the author fails in his original commitment to 


re define the nature of modern linguistics. 
it Prof. Potter commits himself to presenting ‘‘generally accepted 
. opinions” on the questions of phonology, morphology, syntax and vo- 
cabulary. By this means he feels he will avoid controversy and simplify 
3 his presentation. His treatment of these topics probably manages to 
le achieve this aim unless the reader happens to hold the view that 
2S general linguistics demands a theoretical orientation. Certainly this 
ai view is fundamental to American linguists following Bloomfield and 
a Sapir, the British school of Firth, and the Danish school of Hjelmslev. 
i- Theories are fundamental to any science. If the researcher is to be 
la able to take linguistics into the laboratory, he must have theories that 
3- are consistent and self-contained as a beginning. Little of this feeling 
le for the theoretical and the scientific side of linguistics comes out of 
Prof. Potter’s book. Instead, it seems to devote a disproportionate 
‘ amount of space to massing large numbers of examples from the 
je history of Indo-European languages which may well tend to discour- 
le age rather than assist the lay reader. Since space is limited, neither 
1e the historical nor the analytical point of view comes off too well. The 
e best treatment is given to Linguistic Geography where the rather 


well-defined nature of the topic confines the author to specific points 
about the study. 


The most interesting chapter is Prof. Potter’s treatment of “Se- 
mantic Value, Meaning and Sense’, where he abandons his rule of 
is avoiding controversy and presents “his more personal views on the 
omnipresence in utterances and segments of utterances, of the form- 
meaning complementary relationship.”’ Here he attacks a fundament- 
al problem when he criticizes the Bloomfieldians for their dogmatic 
abandonment of meaning at the lower level of linguistic analysis. To 
supplement their behaviouristic postulate, Prof. Potter presents a theory 
of contextual senses in which meaning is held to inter-penetrate the 
various levels of analysis. Bloomfield’sypostulate that “‘A meaning is a 
stimulus-reaction feature which corresponds to a form” is restricted to 


t “lexical meaning proper’’, while actual contextual senses “determine 
4 overall meanings and, like the prosodemes of length, stress and pitch 


they are suprasegemental.” Prof. Potter seems to adopt the general 
y position of Prof. J. R. Firth’s theory of the context of situation, but, 


8 stripped of Firth’s distinction between structure and system and Firth’s 
aa development of prosodic analysis, the position does not seem related to 
the earlier parts of the book where a strictly segmental procedure of 
0 analysis has been outlined. The logical inconsistency may well prove 
is frustrating to the lay reader, as will summation of his point of view: 
e “The form-meaning relationship, therefore may be seen to persist at all three 
= levels: first, between segmental phonemes and semantic values; second, be- 
x tween words and lexical meanings; and third between suprasegmental (and 
incidentally intersegmental) prosodemes and contextual senses. These three 
e parallel levels or stages are not mutually exclusive but cumulative. Together 
Ss they form a kind of web or pattern. The signification of a proposition is the 
h sum-total of the contextual sense of its parts. Even as the contextual senses 
run partly parallel with stress and pitch, so sentence signification depends 
n largely upon rhythm and intonation.’ 
m What is the difference between a contextual sense and a sentence 
e signification? Is not the sentence part of a context of situation? How 
Ss then are we to avoid adopting Bloomfield’s postulate in terms of the 
n entire context of situation? These are a few of the unanswered ques- 
tions that make the passage vague and mysterious, but perhaps most 
le upsetting is the fact that in the first sentence of Prof. Potter’s chapter 


on morphology we are told that “a word is not a linguistic unit at all’, 
while in the above statement the word becomes a significant unit of 
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analysis. Some reconciliation of this material with what had gone 
before certainly would have aided the reader unfamiliar with the 
literature of linguistics. 


Throughout the book there are vague statements which seem to 
commit Prof. Potter to difficult positions. On p. 77 he suggests that 
sandhi features are not permanently accepted features of the language, 
while historical assimilations are. On p. 127 he suggests that Muscovite 
Russian is reaching maturity, and on p. 128 he suggests that Analogy 
and Borrowing interfere with “normal linguistic genesis.’’ On p. 52 he 
parallels the Chinese static tone with the pitch pattern used in count- 
ing in English. On p. 69 American speech is described as “smoother 
and more monotonous than it is in Britain.’ On p. 153 the possibility 
of intentional ambiguity in the use of language is ruled out by implica- 
tion. Some of these statements, like many others in the book, may be 
points of view, but are not part of linguistic science, whereas others of 
these statements just do not fit the facts. Fortunately the larger body 
of information in the book is sound and demonstrates the author’s 
erudition and knowledge of languages and philology. 


Modern linguistics would seem to be scientific, theoretically inte- 
grated, experimental and logical. It is certainly commited to the 
fundamental distinction between synchronic and diachronic. Unfortun- 
ately this pattern does not come out of Prof. Potter’s book although 
it is the work of a man who loves language. The intermingling of 
opinion, linguistic folklore, normative observation, historical considera- 
tions and general linguistic analysis fails to illustrate the systematic 
framework that de Saussure, Bloomfield, Hjelmslev, Sapir and Firth 
have provided for modern linguistics. Prof. Potter’s book should en- 
tertain anyone interested in language, but will not inform them of the 
fundamental nature of modern linguistics or general linguistic theory. 
But what is needed are books that will communicate to the general 
educated public the scientific foundation that has been erected from the 
beginnings provided by such great scholars as Whitney, Sweet, and 
de Saussure. e 
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LA LINGUISTIQUE A L’ACFAS 


Roch Valin, Université Laval 


Les membres de l’Association Canadienne de Linguistique apprendront 
avec intérét la création, au sein de l’Association Canadienne-Frangaise 
pour l’'Avancement des Sciences, d’une section de linguistique. L’événe- 
ment méritait de ne pas passer inapercu et il convient de féliciter chaleu- 
reusement les dirigeants de l’‘ACFAS de cette heureuse initiative. 


Six communications étaient inscrites au programme de cette section 
nouvelle de ’ACFAS et elles ont été, toutes les six, présentées par leurs 
auteurs. A la demande de la section de sociologie et anthropologie, les 
deux derniéres communications, en raison de leur portée plus générale, 
ont été faites devant les auditoires réunis des deux sections (au total, une 
soixantaine de personnes). Cette amorce d’un dialogue, au sein de 
l’ACFAS, entre les praticiens des diverses sciences de l"homme méritait, 
elle aussi, d’étre signalée a l’attention des lecteurs de cette revue: un tel 
dialogue ne peut étre que bénéficiable & chacune de ces sciences. 

On nous permettra, au titre de commentaire en marge de l’événement, 
d’exprimer un voeu: celui que cette reconnaissance et ce droit de cité 
accordés par l'ACFAS 42 la linguistique vaille 4 cette derniére un meilleur 
sort dans les université canadiennes ot, au grand dam des humanités et 
des sciences de l’homme, elle est trop souvent ignorée et toujours négligée. 


Voici les titres de ces communications avec le bref résumé qui pa- 
raissait pour chacune d’elles au programme officiel du congrés. 


{ Section X: LINGUISTIQUE. Vendredi ler novembre 1957, Ecole des 
Mines, Faculté des Sciences, Université Laval, Québec. 
Président: M. Roch VALIN. 


(1) 2 h. 30: “La fonction phonologique de /H/ dans le parler de Saint- 
Jacques de Montcalm”. — Abbé René CHARBONNEAU, 
Section de Linguistique, Université de Montréal. 


On s’attachera d’abord 4 présenter les faits, découlant d’une enquéte phonologique 
effectuée avec des sujets du College de l’Assomption. Puis les allophones du /H/ se- 
ront décrits avec leur distribution dans des mots séparés et au milieu de phrases illus- 
trant les diverses positions. Le probléme de la valeur phonologique du /H/ sera étudié 
@abord en fonction du parler lui-méme, puis par rapport aux autres parlers ne présen- 
tant pas cette spirantisation. 


(2) 2 h. 50: “La langue francaise des minorités extra-québécoises’”. — 
Gaston DULONG, Faculté des Lettres, Université Laval. 


Environ un million de francophones vivent en dehors du Québec. Distinguons : 
ceux qui prolongent le peuplement québécois et ceux qui vivent dans des ilots linguisti- 
gues. Deux facteurs 4 considérer pour ces derniers: a) é¢loignement de la masse fran- 
cophone; b) pressions sociales, économiques, politiques. 


(3) 3 h. 10: “Problémes posés par la réforme et l’unification des ortho- 
graphes de l’esquimau’”’. — Gilles-R. LEFEBVRE, Section 
de Linguistique, Université de Montréal. 


Il existe, depuis la fondation des missions chrétiennes en pays esquimau canadien 
et depuis que l’administration fédérale est entrée en contact avec l’Hhomme du Nord, 
une multitude de moyens d’expression de la pensée écrite en esquimau. Les écritures 
peuvent se répartir en deux grands systémes, assez également utilisés et chacun pouvant 
connaitre de nombreuses variantes. Le premier est un systéme plutét sténographique, 
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employant des signes dits syllabiques; l’autre est un ensemble d’alphabets 4 base pho- 
nétique romanisée. Or, ni l'un ni V’autre des deux systémes ne donne complete satis- 
faction dans la représentation graphique des structures de l’esquimau. Le Gouverne- 
ment fédéral a demandé a un linguiste de l’Université de Montréal d’étudier les possi- 
bilités d’adoption pour le Canada d’une orthographe romanisée unifiée s’inspirant d’une 
expérience déja séculaire au Groénland. On s’attachera 4 présenter les problémes cana- 
diens dans le cadre des solutions adoptées pour ce dernier pays. 


(4) 3 h. 30: “Un ecaleul de la productivité’ — William MACKEY, Fa- 
culté des Lettres, Université Laval. 


La théorie de l'information ne s’applique pas 4 l’apprentissage d’une langue. A la 
notion de redondance il faut substituer celle de la productivité. On distingue deux ty- 
pes de productivité : productivité ——e et productivité numérique dont voici la 
formule principale : PN=SC 1, 2, 3, 


(5) 3 h. 50: “Le systéme de l'article en francais”. — Roch VALIN, Fa- 
culté des Lettres, Université Laval. 


Le rapport singulier / universel dans les langues. Comment l’opposition UN / LE 
du francais recouvre une configuration de ce rapport. Comment cette configuration se 
trouve nous révéler l’opérateur méme de structure des langues morphogéniques. 


(6) 4 h. 10: “La stylistique comparée, pont entre la linguistique structu- 
rale et l’anthropologie”’. — Jean-Paul VINAY, Section de 


Linguistique, Université de Montréal. 


Discipline récente parmi l’ensemble des techniques de la linguistique, la stylistique 
comparée plonge & la fois dans la partie structurée de la langue et dans l’ensemble mé- 
talinguistique qui l’informe. Le pont sémantique de la traduction est la voie par ou 
passent action et réaction de ces deux domaines. On s’attachera 4 montrer, avec des 
exemples précis A l’appui, tirés du francais et de l'anglais, la position privilégiée du 
comparatiste, et notamment l’apport de ce dernier a ‘anthropologie culturelle. Notre 
propos n’est pas de déceler des courants de causalité, mais de décrire un instrument de 
recherche qui a l’avantage d’offrir aux sciences humaines la rigueur de l’analyse struc- 
turale, trop souvent reléguée au seul domaine des signifiants. 
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